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THURLOW WEED, 
THE NESTOR OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 
HURLOW WEED, the American | king, and where red blood is as royal as 


Warwick—if a man may be called a | that which is blue—has exerted more po- 
king-maker where every man is born a! litical influence than any other man of 
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his time on this continent. Politically 
speaking, he has discrowned and decapi- 
tated more men than any Roman em- 
peror ever did, and he has enthroned 
many in comfortable places of profit and 
honor. 

He is at this “present writing” in his 
eighty-fourth year, but his brain has not 
lost its force, nor his hand its cunning. 
His frequent appearance on the platform 
at public meetings—his familiar initials, 
T. W., in the columns of the newspapers 
-—his tall form towering above most 
other men in the street—his plain and 
yet attractive and intellectual face on 
‘Change, at the bank, and elsewhere— 
make him one of the best known of men 
in this vast hive of human industry and 
enterprise, the city of New York. 

How he is pursued by the inquisitive 
interviewers, who consider his opinion 
authority on many of the great questions 
of the day! How brilliant and pathetic 
his sketches of associates and acquaint- 
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ances who have dropped in the har- | 
ness in the work-day and foot-worn | 


path of human accomplishment! How 


liberal his donations to various institu- | 


tions and to the poor and needy! 

In the meridian splendor of his power 
as a politician—shall I not say statesman? 
—he manipulated wires that touched 
town, county, State, and national dffairs. 
He was, with rare exceptions, the match 
of the strongest and most skillful men 
that ventured to measure swords—or 
rather pens, mightier than swords—with 
him in the arena of discussion. His ad- 
vice, which was usually wise and discreet, 
was sought by the savants of the State. 
His support was considered the equiva- 
lent of success, and his opposition the 
shadow that goes before defeat. His 
marvelous influence was due not alone 
to his almost prophetic vision and fore- 
sight, but in part to his-apparent unself- 
ishness and his generous magnanimity. 
His happy combination of tact and talent 
enabled him to demolish in a paragraph 
a long editorial leader from the pen of 
the gifted Croswell—his accomplished 
Democratic opponent. The grape-shot 
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of the Journal killed more men than the 
forty-pounders of the Argus. A broad- 
side from Croswell’s mortar was terrible 
—a discharge from Weed’s mitrailleuse . 
swept squares of voters from the front. 
When the Avgus made the most noise—in 
other words, the most thunder -—the 
Fournal flashed out the most vivid and 
destructive lightning. Croswell wrote 
essays—and fine ones they were. Weed 
wrote leaders and paragraphs that throb- 
bed in type. In the language of another, 
his sentences seemed so full of vitality, 
that if you had lanced them they would 
have bled. These two distinguished ed- 
itors fought many paper battles, but they 
remained personal friends, and were 
never so silly as to cut each other in the 
street because they thrashed and slashed 
each other in the newspapers. The only 
sticks they used in their warfare were 
sticks of type. Not so with Horace 
Greeley. He had a grievance; he con- 
sidered himself badly treated by Mr. 
Weed and by Mr. Seward, his political 
twin and partner; and the wound was 
deep, sore, and incurable. Friends en- 
deavored in vain to bring about a recon- 
Even the sun has spots, and 
Mr. Weed’s neglect of Horace Greeley 
seems to have been indefensible. When 
the great editor and founder of the 77zd- 
une needed assistance, and Mr. Weed 
could have given it without cost to him- 
self, he did not help his gifted co-laborer 
and brother of the pen! There may be 
another side to this statement, but the 
writer has never heard of it. There were 
undoubtedly other causes of estrange- 
ment arising out of differences of opin- 
ion in relation to public measures and 
public men. Greeley was eloquently in 
earnest, outspoken, and too lofty of pur- 
pose to stoop to the tricks of policy and 
party maneuvering. Weed was a shrewd, 
trained, and skillful manipulator of men 
and of parties. 

The distinguished subject of this 
sketch was born in Cairo, Greene Co., N. 
Y., November 15, 1797. The loss of par- 
ents when he was young threw him at an 
early age on his own resources, and he 
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entered as a cabin boy in asloop. He 
afterward became an apprentice in a 
printing office at Catskill, from which 
place he went to Herkimer to set type 
in the service of Colonel Stone—subse- 
quently the famous editor of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. On the 
breaking out of the War of 1812, young 
Weed enlisted as a drummer in the 
United States army, but was. soon pro- 
moted to the position of quartermaster- 
sergeant. He served at Sackett’s Har- 
bor and elsewhere on the frontier. On 
leaving the army he returned after a 
short stay in New York to the village of 
Herkimer, where he was married. His 
next move was to start a paper in Onon- 
daga Co. Not succeeding in his enter- 
prise, he tried his fortune with a paper 
at Norwich, Chenango Co. In that pa- 
per he not only displayed his knowledge 
of farming, but he also advocated the 
canal policy of Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton. His paper was not a pecuniary suc- 
cess, and he went to work at the case at 
Albany. Becoming deeply interested in 
politics—especially in the struggle which 
terminated in the election of John 
Quincy Adams—his reputation as a wise 
counselor reached Rochester, where he 
was called to edit a daily paper. Dur- 
ing the excitement caused by the abduc- 
tion of Morgan in 1827, he took charge 
of the Antz-Masonic Inquirer, and was 
twice elected to the State Legislature by 
the anti-Masons. On the establishment 
of the Albany Evening Fournal in 1830 
Mr. Weed returned to Albany and be- 
came its editor, and conducted its col- 
umns in the interest of the anti-Jackson 
party. From 1830 to 1862 he was a pow- 
erful political leader at the capital of 
New York State, and was at the head of 
first the Whig and then of the Republi- 
can party. 

He advocated with great force and 
brilliancy the claims of Harrison, Taylor, 
Scott, Fremont, Lincoln, and Seward to 
Presidential distinction. As an inde- 
pendent adviser at nominating conven- 
tions he seems to have been endowed 
with an irresistible influence. In No- 





vember, 1861, he went to Europe in a 
semi-official capacity and returned in 
June, 1862. In 1865 he became a resi- 
dent of New York City, where for a time 
he edited the Commercial Advertéser. 
He is the author of “Letters from Eu- 
rope and the West Indies,” and he has 
been for a considerable time preparing 
his autobiography and correspondence 
for publication. He is honored and be- 
loved, not only as the Nestor of the New 
York Press, but ag a wise, sincere, and 
trustworthy patriot, and his quiet philan- 
thropy has won the affection of all who 
know him best. 

What shrewd moves this remarkable 
man has made on the chess-board of po- 
litical experience! A word whispered at 
Albany was at once heard and heeded at 
Washington. Men who considered 
themselves safe in office and fenced 
about with good works for their party, 
and who dreamed of advancement at 
night, were astonished to find their 
heads in the basket in the morning. If 
a letter by mail, a message by telegraph, 
or a few words through the telephone 
failed to shorten the stature of an offend- 
ing office-holder, a personal effort was 
sure to bring him down. He had the 
strength of a giant, and he did not hesi- 
tate to use it for what he considered the 
benefit of his party. He had the skill to 
weave variant interests into a cable 
strong enough to hold his ship in the 
harbor where she dropped her anchors. 
His magnetic influence over men, and 
his command of resources enabled him 
to marshal them to the front to fight, if 
need be, for his measures. Long-headed 
and far-seeing, he often made combina- 
tions of city and country plans to enable 
him to carry into effect his own methods 
to secure success. Sometimes he was 
like Barmecide in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
who promised an exquisite entertainment 
and called for tempting viands that were 
never given to the guests—not that he 
intended to disappoint, much less to de- 
ceive his political friends. 

Mr. Weed will be long remembered for 
his marvelous skill and tact as a party 
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manager. Never accepting office him- 
self—save in three or four instances, in 
two of which he consented to take a seat 
in the Legislature of his native State— 
he did more than any other man in the 
United States in advancing the political 
interests of many of his party friends. 
His services in securing the election of 
De Witt Clinton as Governor—his gal- 
lant fight against the Albany regency— 
his aggressive warfare with the Demo- 
cratic party—his braye and prosperous 
leadership of the Republican party—his 
success in bringing about the Presiden- 
tial nominations of Harrison, Taylor, and 
Scott—his advocacy of the election of 
Fremont and Lincoln, and his services 
in a semi-diplomatic capacity for the lat- 
ter in England and elsewhere on the 
other side of the Atlantic, have made 
him a man of mark in our history. 

Over and over again he was urged to 
take high and honorable positions under 
the State and under the National Gov- 
ernments. He could have been easily 
elected to a chair in the lower or upper 
House of the United States Congress, 
Many times he has been invited to ac- 
cept a foreign mission, and he had the 
“ pick of the Courts "—but he had rather 
be Thurlow Weed (Warwick) than Gov- 
ernor of the State, United States Sena- 
tor, or Minister at the Court of St. 
James. 

Perhaps I ought to add that this 
shrewd and enterprising politician, who 





MISTAKEN 


oT Big tes me as you will,” said San- 
cho Panza, “I shall still be Sancho 
Panza.” 

To those who are as familiar with the 
appearance of Don Quixote’s famous 
companion as with the features of their 
relatives in the photograph album on the | 
parlor table, the words carry weight. The 
gross, selfish, credulous, yet withal good- | 
humored and -amusing Sancho Panza, | 
bearing the name which has immortal- 


made Horace Greeley editor of the Log 
Cabin (which was the portico of the 
White House), was the inventor of the 
Albany lobby—not necessarily a bad ma- 
chine, save when in the hands of untrust- 
worthy men. He also discovered a num- 
ber of men who were hidden in obscu- 
rity and he brought them to light, and 
some of them reflected great honor upon 
themselves. and their country. The wri- 
ter is impressed with the idea that Mr. 
Weed was generally governed by patri- 
otic and disinterested motives—that he 
loved his party much, but loved his 
country most of all, and sought the influ- 
ence and power of his party to promote 
the best interests of his country. He 
now accepts the task of peacemaker, and 
his labor of love is often crowned with 
success. 

He looks like a chief—a real leader of 
men. Upward of six feet in height and 
well formed, he stands like Saul among 
the Hebrews—a head and shoulders 
above the*multitude. His large head is 
well covered with white hair, which 
grows low on the forehead; his grayish- 
blue eyes have a direct, steady, and be- 
nevolent gaze; his nose is large enough 
to suit one of Napoleon’s marshals; his 
lips are too closely compressed to unsay 
any word that he has spoken. His face 
shows the reason why during our late 
war he adopted the motto of Algernon 
Sidney, “Sub libertate guigtam”—“No 
peace without liberty.” 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


IDENTITY. 


ized his “ paunch” and “spindle-shanks,” 
could be held in no way responsible for 
the stupidity which would lead any one 
to mistake him for other than—Sancho 
Panza. 

The quaint esquire of Don Quixote 
may be more easily recognized and un- 
derstood than John Smith of common- 
place appearance and pursuits, yet if John 
Smith makes no pretension to being other 
than he is, surely it is not his fault if he 
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is encouraged or condemned, applauded 
or abused, out of all proportion to the 
circumstances and facts of his existence. 
Disguise is as impossible for some nat- 
ures as it is instinctive and habitual to 


others. Yet the vast majority of mankind | 


wear no masks as they move about through 
this work-a-day world, and are not to be 
held responsible if the world expects and 
exacts from them something inconsistent 
with their character and conditions. 

“ Oh, he talked well enough, only you 
see [ aint the feller he thought he was 
talkin’ to.” The fun in the twinkling 
eyes of the street vagabond showed plainly 
that though the clothes were tattered, 
the boots ragged, and the hat most 
shockingly bad, the enjoyment of the 
ludicrous had not been lost with every- 
thing else. 

The man who “talked well enough” 
was a clean-shaven, finely-clothed clergy- 
man, an elegant, cultured, aristocratic 
representative of Episcopacy. Magnify- 
ing his priestly office, he was an enthusi- 
astic devotee to the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good, striving in his own artistic 
and poetic way to lift humanity toward 
the highest ideals of spiritual nobility 
and purity. The vagabond was a happy- 
go-lucky street gamzn of the genus tramp, 
who, believing that the world owed him 
a living, was content to pick it up where 
he could, satisfied with anything for which 
he was not obliged to work. Between 
the two men there was as little resem- 
blance and sympathy of understanding, 
as between the guttering candle in a poor 
man’s cellar and the crystal chandelier of 
a millionaire’s palace, and yet, in one 
sense, the loafer was wiser in his genera- 
tion than the philosopher. He under- 
stood perfectly that the philosopher had 
mistaken his identity. 

Such mistakes are common and contain 
the elements of romance, comedy, and 
tragedy. The courts are full of them, 
and if our social satirists are to be be- 
lieved, the wrong man is arrested, tried, 
and hung quite as often as the right one. 
Friends and lovers can trace many quar- 
rels to this cause. Some outline of figure, 





IDENTITY. 9 
peculiarity of gait, a similarity to voice 
or laugh, and unless the person convicted 
can prove an a/zdz, it shall go hard with 
him for his unfortunate resemblance to 
some other man. 

But more subtle and curious are the 
blunders concerning spiritual individual- 
ity. We all have standards and ideals of 
some sort. They are the results of in- 
heritance and training, thought and ex- 
perience. Well for him who has high 
and worthy ones, though his disappoint- 
ment shall be in proportion to their wor- 
thiness. We may obey the divine com- 
mand and not “judge by appearances,” 
but it is always questionable whether we 
fulfill the rest of the injunction and 
“judge righteous judgment” when we 
judge others by ourselves, the most nat- 
ural, common, yet withal the most inju- 
dicious thing to do. 

In love and marriage these mistakes are 
most frequent, from conditions which our 
social philosophers may or may not some- 
time remedy, and most fatal as they strike 
at the very root of the tree of all domestic 
and social life. The god and the angel 
make too often rapid and pathetic change 
into commonplace, quarrelsome, unhappy 
human beings. 

We cherish great expectations of our 
poets, painters, and patriots. But the 
song which rose so triumphantly to heav- 
en’s gate in the early spring-time of the 
singer’s verse, stops short while we are 
listening, or dies away prematurely ina 
far-off minor.cadence. The picture which 
made the artist’s reputation stands alone. 
We look for a reproduction of its genius 
in other forms, but they represent noth- 
ing save canvas and color which the di- 
vine spark has never touched. The elo- 
quent patriot, impassioned advocate of 
justice, liberty, and the divine rights of 
man, to whom a nation looks hopefully 
for redress and deliverance, sells his patri- 
otism and his eloquence for a profitable 
office in which money takes precedence 
of men and morals. 

Yet “poets must ever be their own 
best listeners,” and the singer should be 
too wise to suffer in the discovery that 
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the music of his song is less melodious to | world with arms akimbo, increasing the 


the ear of the listener than the jingle of | 
the peddler’s wagon, suggestive of good 
bargains. The artist may in vain look 
for recognition and appreciation into eyes 
beautiful and bright enough, but too blind 
to see the soul of the picture which he has 
painted. Patriots and preachers ought 
not to be surprised if the report of the 
stock market or the police courts is of 
more absorbing interest than the most 
inspired reflections on “the fatherhood 
of God, and the brotherhood of man.” 
“Resolve that you will never again 
touch the intoxicating cup,” says some 
enthusiastic temperance speaker who has 
never himself experienced the frantic 
cravings of an appetite “set on fire of 
hell.””. A knowledge of mental philoso- 
phy would prove to him that this resolu- 
tion, determination, to which he appeals, 
is the grandest development of intellect- 
ual and moral growth. Will is defined 
as the endowment of the soul by which it 


is capable of choosing : the power of man | 


to do as he pleases. Endowment of soul 
for the poor wretch whose only life is the 
cold, hungry, miserable one of the body! 
Power to do as he pleases when it was 
the lack of all power which made him 
the broken-down, discouraged negation 
that he is! Such a man might truly say 
of such an orator “He talked well 
enough, only I’m not the fellow he 
thought he was talking to!” 

Persons who lack order are the most 
unintelligible of human beings to those 


who instinctively have a place for every- | 


thing and everything in its place. Equally 
so are those who have no mechanical in- 
genuity to the men who can plan houses 
or military campaigns, fashion muslin or 
marble, construct boats or bridges. The 
courtesy, consideration, and tact inherent 
in fine natures, which cushions all the 
hard seats of life, oils its wheels and 
hinges, gilds the edges of all circum- 
stances and conditions, keeps their pos- 
sessor in a state of chronic wonder and 
disgust at the boor and the churl who 
tread upon other people’s toes literally as 
well as figuratively, who go through the 





friction of life’s inevitable annoyances 
and miseries by their carelessness, selfish- 
ness, and general wrongheadedness. The 
individual with great veneration is shock- 
ed and horrified by the irreverence and 
profanity of those who are destitute of 
that endowment. Imagination, ideality, 
hope, speak in unknown tongues to dull, 
dumb, or despairing souls. A keen sense 
of the humorous is constantly confound- 
ed by lack of response in those to whom 
it laughingly or wittily addresses itself. 
The man whose appreciation of benefits 
received is one of his strongest traits, 
looks with dumb amazement upon an un- 
grateful recipient who not only takes 
without thanks, but without the least 
idea of ever acknowledging or returning 
anything which he accepts. The avari- 
cious man is a puzzle to the spendthrift, 
as is the miser to the philanthropist. 
The weak, timid, and self-distrustful, 
overwhelmed and borne down by their 
strong, arrogant, and conceited compan- 
ions, spend their days in vain speculations 
concerning the origin of strength, impu- 
dence, and self-assertion, and wonder un- 
ceasingly at the fact that these qualities 
can so easily push themselves into prom- 
inence and success. Laziness, tardiness, 
all the various forms of what is so well 
expressed in the uncompromising Saxon 
word, “ slackness,” which does not mend 
its clothes, repair its fences, pay its bills, 
keep its engagements, answer its letters, 
which borrows books that it forgets to 
return, and money which it forgets to re- 
pay, is inexplicable and aggravating be- 
yond all .expression, to prompt, punc- 
tilious, and conscientious people. The 
Unsnubbables of society, the self-satisfied 
and obtuse, upon whom frowns, hints, 
and sarcasms produce no more effect 
than glass upon granite; the Bore, con- 
cerning whose visits we may transpose a 
familiar line and too often truly state that 
“he is not for a time, but for all day” ; 
the Paul Prys and Miss Nancys, the Mi- 
cawbers and Skimpoles, the Mrs. Nickle- 
bys and Mrs. Malaprops, present a riddle 


more hopeless than that of the Sphinx 
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to 10 their independent, thrifty, plain-spoken | understanding that more than one e wordy 


neighbors. 
A famous clergyman remarked to a 


brother theologian, with whom he had | 
held a spirited argument concerning the | 


“First Great Cause, least understood,” 
‘Oh, I see, my dear sir! your God is my 
devil!” It is with just such foolish mis- 


war is conducted with general waste of 
time, strength, and patience, good blood 
and raw material. To take the world as 
it is, and men as we find them, faithfully 
trying to make the best of everything 
that exists, is true economy, philosophy, 
Christianity. C. B. LE ROW. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 


LOW ORGANISMS COMPARED WITH HIGH. 


ET us now consider some of the prin- | 


cipal differences in the brains of the 
civilized, taking some specimens of prom- 
inent Europeans and contrasting them 
with those of the Jow types which we 
have just considered. To be sure there 
are wide individual differences to be’en- 
countered among Europeans; now and 
then a brain is to be met with in the 
walks of civilized life which approaches 


closely in size, relative development of | 


lobes and arrangement of convolutions 
the lo. ».andard presented by the brain 
of the -.sh-woman. In others the char- 
acteristics are found to be very much 


higher, although in certain parts there | 


may be one or more features which re- 
mind us of the Bush-woman. 


Viewed from above the shape of the | 


European brain varies considerably ; the 
anterior lobes are narrow and as it were 
compressed in the Bush-woman’s cere- 
brum, and there is a narrowness of con- 


tour in the occipital lobes, which is one | 


of its prominent characteristics. As a 
tule, this contracted condition of the an- 
terior lobes is not seen in the European 


The upper outline of the brain of the 
philanthropist, Hermann, as depicted by 
Wagner, is also nearly elliptical, the pos- 
terior being very little narrower than the 
anterior extremity. Its widest transverse 
diameter is situated midway between its 
two extremities, though its medium re- 
gion corresponds with the supra-marginal 








| Fig. 243.—Bratn oF BusHwoman, (MARSHALL). Upper 
SuRPACE. 


brain; in some specimens, indeed, there | 


is so much breadth that they approach a 
circular outline. The brain of the great 
mathematician, Gauss (Fig. 245, Dec. No.), 
as shown from above, has a distinctly el- 


lobule rather than with the lower end of 
the ascending parietal convolution, as in 
| the brain of Gauss. Fig. 243 shows that 
the brain of the Bush-woman is widest 





liptical outline, the curve of the anterior | in the situation of the very prominent 
being almost exactly equal to that of the | supra-marginal lobules, though these are 
posterior lobes, and the greatest trans- | found to be distinctly posterior to the 
verse diameter being equi-distant from | median axis. 

both extremities. Another brain described by Wagner, 
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that of the eminent mathematician, Dir- 
ichlet, is longer and broader than either 
of the others we have mentioned; its 
posterior extremity is narrower than 
the anterior, and even noticeably pointed. 
Its greatest breadth is only slightly pos- 
terior to its median axis, corresponding 
with the lower part of the ascending pa- 
rietal convolution. Variations are nu- 
merous from anything which might be 
presented as a standard of typical shape, 
and especially are they numerous when 
the shapes of the human skull in different 
races and individuals are considered. | 
There are extremely long heads and ex- 
tremely round heads, interspersed with | 
individuals whose cranial diameter is more 
nearly equal. In general, perhaps, it is 
most frequently found that the greatest 
breadth of the brain is behind the median | 
transverse axis, and that its posterior is 
more rounded than its anterior extrem- 
ity. As observed also from the side, the 
brain presents obvious differences when 
we compare the simple forms as found in 
low organisms, like those of the Hotten- 
tot Venus and the Bush-woman, with 
one of the highly cultivated or evolved | 
brains belonging to men of eminent | 
minds, such as Gauss. One of the most 
striking characteristics of the brain of 
this gentleman consists in the great de- 
velopment of the frontal lobes; this is 
rendered the more evident by the fact of 
their comparative breadth, length, and 
height, and also by reason of the extra- 
ordinary complexity of their three ranges 
of convolutions. Wagner gives a full- 
sized representation of these lobes as 
viewed from the front, and also compares 
them with the same view of the frontal 
lobes of a common artisan of uneducated 
intellect. The difference is very marked. 
Professor Bastian has in his possession 
the brain of the late Prof. DeMorgan, a 
celebrated English mathematician, and 
although in it the frontal lobes are like- 
wise large and well-developed, their con- 
volutions are by no means so intricate as 
in those of Gauss. He speaks also of the 
brain of a journalist who had been edu- 
cated for orders (Fig. 247). In it the size 











of the frontal lobes is greater, the in- 
tricacy of the convolutions fully equal 
those in the brain of the German. In 
other regions this brain of the highly ed- 
ucated though not notable man, is more 
highly organized than that of DeMorgan. 
It was preserved because it was the brain 
of a well-educated person, and because it 
presented such well-marked complexity 
of conyolutions. In both the brains 
mentioned, as well as that of Gauss 
(Fig. 246), the fissures of Rolando are 
very sinuous, owing to the many secondary 
foldings of the ascending frontal and pa- 
rietal convolutions. The relative posi- 
tions of these fissures show, however, very 
differently in the two brains; in that of 
the journalist the distance of the lower 
end of the fissure from the tip of the tem- 
poral lobe is altogether remarkable. It 
is interesting to note that as a conse- 
quence of blindness of the right eye, dat- 
ing from a few days after his birth, the 
left cerebral hemisphere of DeMorgan’s 
brain was notably smaller than the right, 
although the measurements of the organ, 
on account of the changes which have 
taken place since it was taken from the 
skull, do not show so clearly as when it 
was ina fresh condition. The occipital 
lobes are as nearly equal as they can be, 
but the left perpendicular fissure, owing 
to the smaller size of the frontal and 
parietal lobes, now lies three-fourths of 
an inch in front of that of the right hemi- 
sphere; the left occipital lobe is altered 
distinctly; the temporal lobes are of 
equal length, but in regard to relative 
breadth they have been too much altered 
by pressure for any opinion to be formed. 
The diminution in general size of the 
frontal and parietal lobes is still very ob- 
vious, both in breadth as well as in length, 
though it is not a diminution localized 
in any special part of these lobes; nor is 
there any perceptible difference observa- 
ble in the convolutional development of 
any part of the hemisphere as compared 
with that of the opposite side. The re- 
gion of the supra-marginal lobule and of 
the angular gyrus seems certainly to be 
best developed on the left, although these 
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are the convolutions which, according to | those of the lower types—for instance, 
Ferrier, should be required as the princi- | that of the Hottentot Venus—is the short- 
pal seat of the visual center. DeMorgan ! ness of the Sylvian fissure, which may 
scarcely reach half-way back to 
the upper end of the perpen- 
dicular fissure, and may be sep- 
arated therefrom by several 
convolutions instead of being 
interrupted by the descending 
limb of the angular gyrus, as 
is the case in the chimpanzee, 
or by this convolution together 
with the upper “ bridging con- 
volution,” as in the Bushwoman 
and the Hottentot Venus. The 
Sylvian fissure is most elongat- 
ed in some of the quadrumana, 
such as the howler, and also in 
had an exceptionally large head in life; ; the brains of the Saimiri, which is de- 
he died at an advanced age, and his brain, scribed by Gratiolet, in each of which it 
which was not removed from the skull | extends back almost to the longitudinal 
until the third day after his death, indi- | fissure. 

cated in the left hemisphere a shrinkage, It has already been pointed out that 
due mainly to age, but partly to the dis- | the length of the temporal lobe and the 
ease which produced emaciation during | extent of the posterior prolongation of the 
the last year of his life; nevertheless it fissure of Sylvius are notable character- 
weighed nearly fifty-three ounces. The istics of the human foetal brain. This 
measurements of the head in health | shortness of the Sylvian fissure in the 
were: circumference, twenty-four and | highly-evolved brain tends to produce a 





Fig. 246.—Brain or Gauss. Lateran View. (ArTrer WAGNER). 





seven-eighths inches ; from the root of the 
nose to the occipital protuberance, fifteen 
and three-eighths inches; from ear- 
opening to ear-opening, fifteen inches. 
Except for the wasted appearance of the 


corresponding shortness of the temporal 
lobe. In the brain of Gauss we notice 
that this segment of the brain is much 
diminished. The broad simple convolu- 
tions of the temporal lobe in the Hotten- 





optic nerve and the cor- 
responding left optic 
contraction, there is 
nothing to be discovered 
which can possibly ac- 
count for the smaller size 
and stunted develop- 
ment of the left hemi- 
sphere. In DeMorgan’s 
case the presumption is 
warranted that he used 
in his mental operations 
the right hemisphere 
even more than the 
left. 

Another notable condition often met | tot Venus (Fig. 242) correspond sharply 
with in European brains of the highertype, | with the corresponding gyri in the brains 
and which declares their difference from ' of the two mathematicians, as well as in 





Fig. 247.—BRain OF A JouRNALIST, Front View. (BasTIAn). 
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that of the clerical journalist we have 
mentioned. The occipital lobe has a 
much greater depth in the brains of Gauss 
and DeMorgan than is to be met with in 
the lower types previously described ; 
consequently in them the infero-poste- 
rior border of the cerebral hemisphere as 
it extends along the side of the cerebel- 
lum is much more nearly horizontal than 
it is in either of the two African women. 
In these, however, a superiority of the 
same kind is to be met with when they 
are compared with what obtains in the 
cerebral hemisphere of the great anthro- 
poid apes of the higher types. 

The occipital lobes of each hemisphere, 
taken together in the higher organisms» 
bear a much smaller proportion to the 
mass of brain substance comprised in the 
frontal and parietal lobes than is the case 
in the brains of the lower types. In the 
lower quadrumana, the temporo-occip- 
ital segment of the humisphere instead 
of being much less is about equal to, or 
may be of even slightly greater bulk than 
the frontal parietal segment. Thus the 
proportions met with in the lower human 
types are, as it were, intermediate between 
those which obtain in the higher human 
types and those found in the quadruma- 
na. Diminution of the temparo-occipital 





segment in the human brain, especially 
of the higher class, is more apparent than | 
real ; the great extent of the frontal lobes 
and of the upper or parietal lobes con- 
duces to this reduced appearance. It is 
certain that the convolutions of the tem- 
poral lobes tend to complexity of struct- 
ure in the higher human brains, and 
there is also a tendency to an actual in- 
crease in the size of the occipital lobes ; 
these lobes also become deeper, fuller, 
and more rounded. Complexity of the 
occipital convolutions also increases in 
correspondence with the higher general 
development of the brain structure, and 
this should be taken into consideration 
by those who examine comparatively the 
characteristics of human and brute brains. 





The large size of the occipital lobes in 
many of the quadrumana has been dwelt | 
upon by many observers, it being appar- | 


ently forgotten that if these parts seem 
to be rather smaller in man in proportion 
to their size, the area of superficial mat- 
ter becomes enormously increased by 
reason of the number and depth of the 
foldings. In general the observer does 
not find in the brain of man new parts or 
regions so much as he does an enormous 
devolopment of parts and regions exist- 
ing in the lower animals. 


DECEMBER’S CROWN FOREVER! 


Lirt thy head, oh dark December, 
With a glory crowned forever! 

As thou fleetest onward, onward, 
Down Time’s swiftly-flowing river ! 


Shaded, sombre, pale Decem>er— 

Till one hour illumed thy sadness ; 
Till the Rose of Sharon blossomed, 

And thy gloom changed into gladuess ! 


Now, the light, oh dark December, 

Bursts through every Christmas morning, 
Shows the Lily of the Valley,— 

All thy darksome bours adorning ! 


Better than the hopes of Spring-time, 
With the merry wild birds singing ; 
Better than the gifts of Autumn,— 
Joys and hopes, which thou art bringing ! 
GRACE H. HORR. 


AN ENCOURAGING THOUGHT.—Every 
effort for good is of avail. Every prayer 
for purity lightens a cloud, and fervent 
desire in the direction of right is always 
sure of some reward. There can not be 
a lost effort, for in God’s great creative 
plan nothing dies but it lives again in 
some form. Nature is a rare economist, 
and works over into new fabrics all the 
worn material, with no possibility of an 
inevitable loss. 

That human hopes are slow to blossom 
and break into fruitage should not dis- 
courage the mental gardener. If good 
seed is sown, though it be borne off by 
the four winds, some grains will fall on 
mellow ground and show the flower. 

MRS. OBERHOLTZER. 
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THE SPHERE OF 


MAY people condemn Phrenology 
for the simple reason that they fail 
to notice the various methods by which 
success, or what the world terms success, 
is obtained. They see a man with a fine 
head, fine physiognomy, and strong en- 
ergy occupying a low station in life, while 
a man with a very common type of feat- 
ures, head, and temperament is on the 
top round of fame and fortune. “How 
is this?” they say; “if, Phrenology is 
worth anything, these men ought to 
change places.” “How is it that A., 
whom all recognize to be a very able 
man, has not succeeded better in this 
life, while that common fellow, B., is a 
great success? How is it?” they again 
repeat. 

This class of persons think themselves 
very wise when they have asked such a 
question. Were they wiser, they would 
not ask it; and had they good common 
sense, they would endeavor to think it 
out by themselves. 

Under the circumstances of life, it oft- 
entimes calls for more talent to run a 
small institution than a large one. Not- 
withstanding our talents, we are all creat- 
ures of circumstances. When circum- 
‘stances are unfavorable, our talents show 
up in a poor light; when favorable, we 
are revealed in the most favorable light. 
No matter what one’s talent may be, tal- 
ent alone will not place a man where he 
can use his superior faculties to the best 
advantage. Perhaps his stronger talents 
did not reveal themselves until the ad- 
vent of his more mature years. He is 
poor and honest. With the common lot 
of good men, he recognizes that the first 
thing in life isto be practical and to earn 
an honest living. All the years when he 
was bound down by poverty to some 
stern necessity, his fellows were having 
the advantage of the most favorable sur- 
roundings—surroundings that it was not 
possible for him to enjoy. 


THE SPHERE OF ACQUISITIVENESS. 





ACQUISITIVENESS. 


rior development of that business fac- 

ulty, Acquisitiveness; but I doubt if Ac- 
quisitiveness is the plain and simple 
cause in this matter. It takes more than 
| one faculty in a man’s nature to make 
him a success, and the successful man 
must be more or less selfish. He must 
not only be able to deny himself, but to 
deny his fellow-men. If he be a business 
man, he must be continually guarded by 
selfishness. Acquisitiveness may prompt 
the desire to get money, and how to put 
it where it will pay the best per cent.; 
but, without a good selfish nature back 
of it, mere Acquisitiveness will not 
amount to much—indeed, as in the miser, 
it may defeat itself. 

The man who has been successful in 
life always seems to carry the idea that, 
had others worked as hard as he, they 
too would be as well-off. He doesn’t seem 
to think that there is a limited amount 
of money in the world, and that money 
receives its value from scarcity more 
than from any other source. Then, rich 
men are oftentimes very boastful as to 
how they get along in life. Some “cock 
and bull” story is told about their ex- 
treme poverty in their early days. They 
overlook or keep back many a little as- 
sistance whereby they obtained advan- 
tage. Great stories used to be told about 
a “certain rich man”—how poor he was, 
how he kept a small store, did his own 
work, etc. By and by another and more 
true version leaks out, and it seems that 
“fifty years ago,” when the man started 
in business, he had to back him not less 
than twenty thousand dollars, which, 
“fifty years ago,” was equivalent to a 
hundred thousand now. In addition to 
this, you hear various other stories about 
him and his methods; and the more you 
hear, the more the fact is revealed that 
the man did many a selfish act, in order 
to satisfy his ambition, that no honorable 





man would have done for all the fortune 


When a man has acquired a large for- | that this man managed to secure to his 


tune, the impression always seems to be | name. 


Acquisitiveness undoubtedly aid- 


that he has obtained it through the supe- | ed this man in his great ambitions, yet 
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there are many men with native talents, | thought on the part of the sailing-mas- 


equal if not superior to this man, whose | 


mental balance would not permit them | 
to be such a slave to money, and, there- 
fore, in the light of the world, not such a | 
“success.” Yet, because they have not | 
financially been the success this other | 
man has been, the world at large thinks 
them wanting in Acquisitiveness; while 
the cause is a generally higher nature | 
that would not permit them to stoop to | 
acts of mere selfishness whereby the 
other man made his immense fortune. 

Then there is another class of “nice 
men,” with well-balanced social qualities, 
whom everybody, it seems, wants to help. | 
They move so easily through life, and 
have such plenty about them, that a 
wonder how it is that other people don’t | 
get along. They have attended to their | 
work, and their work has prospered. 
They never met with any very ill for- 
tune. They know little or nothing about 
the strife stde of the world. At fifty the 
lines of their faces are as smooth as at 
twenty. They are not troubled about 
“advanced” thoughts. The improve- 
ments of the world trouble them not; 
although, when an improvement has be- 
come established and well patronized, 
they patronize it too; but you never see 
them “lend a hand” to some poor 
brother in need. Nor are they troubled 
whether human slavery exists or does 
not exist. Their good, easy natures will 
not permit them to enter the field of 
strife, even to save a nation, although 
they are willing that others should do it, 
and they are willing to accept the fruits 
of others’ hard labor. 

All rich men, though, are not thieves ; 
taking that which, in “ God’s chancery,” 
does not belong tothem. There are all 
kinds of rich men, as there are all kinds 
of poor men—honesty and integrity are 
not patent to either class. One man is 
poor through his higher qualities, while 
another is poor through his lower quali- 
ties.. Then, men are very much like 
ships. All the ships sailing on the ocean 
of life can not always have fair wind; 


him. 





though we well Know that without any 


ter, one ship may have fair winds most 
of the time, while another ship may 
the while have ill or contrary winds. 
Many a man to-day is enjoying a fine 
fortune, more through what the world 
calls “luck” than through any other 
source. For example, a man known to 
the writer obtained an immense fortune 
and enjoyed the benefit of it through the 
greater part of his life, without the least 
thought that such a thing was coming to 
When a young man he kept a 
small store, and was just keeping his 
head above water. By close living and 
saving he managed to secure about two 
thousand dollars. This he loaned to a 
man. Through some financial operation 
the man was unable to pay him in mon- 
ey. He thought that his whole little for- 
tune of two thousand dollars which he 
had labored so hard to obtain was all 
gone. Apparently there was not the least 
show of his ever getting it back. He even 
would have been glad to have secured 
fifty per cent. of the principal. One day 
his borrower came to him and said: 
“Here is some stock that I have in the 
‘John Smith’ mill—it is all, that in any 
way represents money, that [ have. I 
know it is not worth much, and I don’t 
know as it ever will have a par value, but 
it is all I have. My fortune is gone, and 
it must be this or nothing.” After much 
delay Mr. Q. took the stock. It was that 
or nothing; and, although the stock had 
no market value, he would not lose by 
keeping it, and perhaps “some day” it 
might advance a little. He put the 
stock in his old store ledger, and there it 
lay, and continued his work in his small 
store—barely making a living. Months 
and years even went by. The stock of 
the “John Smith” mill began to go up, 
and up,and up. The stock lay quietly in 
the man’s old ledger. He was so narrow- 
minded, and had so little taste for any- 
thing beyond his “two-cent”’ store, that 
he knew not what was going on about 
him. The “ John Smith” stock the while 
was going up—even paying 200 per cent, 
dividends. Able, yet selfish, men were 
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running the “John Smith” mill. They 
controlled the market. One night some 
of Mr. Q.’s old store loafers got talking 
about the wonderful dividends of the 
“John Smith” mill. Then it occurred 
to Mr. Q. that he had some of the stock. 
He took it out of its hiding-place, and 
after a while mustered courage enough 
to present his papers for dividends. Al- 
most in the twinkling of an eye he found 
himself a rich man. He held on to his 
stock, purchased more, and ere many 
years he was very wealthy. The com- 
munity was as much surprised as he. 
They did not dream that such a man had 
such stock. Nevertheless it was true, 
and, in a few years, it made him one of 
the most wealthy men of the community. 

Surely, this is a rare case; yet it some- 
times happens that a man obtains great 
advantage in life in spite of himself. 
This man was close and selfish, he held 
on to his stock ; but, instead of becoming 
a public benefactor, he did all he could 
to avoid honorable taxes for the public 
good. By his general selfish qualities he 
held his purse-strings very close—gave 
little or nothing to charity. He became 
rich in spite of himself; Acquisitiveness 
had something to do with it, but not 
much. What the world calls “luck” 
gave him the immense fortune, and his 
supreme selfish nature caused him to 
hold on to it. 

It is a good desire to be comfortably 
well-off. No sensible person would ob- 
ject to it or declare it an evil, so long 
as a man makes his fortune honorably, 
at least as honorably as the world will 
permit. The world oftentimes condemns 
the acts of a man, at the same time it 
neglects to advance itself beyond some 
prevailing low moral code. The world 
should interest itself in whatever affects 
the property of the world—protect both 
the poor and the rich—not condemn a 
man simply because he is poor or because 
he is rich, but look at the condition of 
the man; see why he is poor or how he 
becomes rich; and, if he acquires a for- 
tune, see how he got it and what he does 
with it. 





Fortune gives a man a great power for 
good or evil. It increases his power in 
the community. With fortune comes re- 
sponsibility, and if the rich man use his 
money wisely, he can not only increase 
his own fortune—enhance the value of 
his own property—but, by keeping his 
money in circulation, do much good to 
his poor fellow-men. Probably nothing 
curses a community more than a close, 
narrow-minded rich man; while, on the 
contrary, nothing puts so much life and 
hope into a community as a few rich men 
with broad and generous ideas. Such 
men, in helping others, help themselves. 
Perhaps their works may not protrude 
themselves very much; yet, when such 
men move away or “go hence,” they are 
greatly missed. 

The rich man has an immense power 
in a community. If he is wise he will 
exercise it with caution, and will not too 
much impress his wealth upon the com- 
munity, but will improve his fellow-men 
with his higher character, and thereby 
show himself worthy to hold a fortune. 
His Acquisitiveness will be a blessing. 
He will look beyond the interests of a 
day. He will look ahead into the years, 
and do that which will keep his memory 
green with the oldest inhabitant. Surely 
the rich man has much responsibility 
resting upon him. 

Let him remember that his fortune is 
not for himself alone, but that the higher 
the interest he takes in the world, the more 
he lifts himself above the werld and se- 
cures happiness to himself by making 
others less fortunate than himself happy. 

Our faculties, correctly used, are not 
detrimental to our fellow-men. Acquisi- 
tiveness, although it has a bad name, is 
not a bad faculty; on the contrary, it is 
a most important and noble faculty ; and, 
perhaps as much as any other faculty, 
adds its blessing to humanity. It 
prompts mankind to be saving and not 
wasteful. It prompts us to be prepared 
for the future. Acquisitiveness is not 
caught napping; it is always prepared 
for the emergency; it has enough 
“against the time of need”; and then, 
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with Benevolence, it scatters the bless- 

ings which it has put aside for future 

comfort. 
Our faculties do not operate singly. 


about us, we advance ourselves in the 
sphere of existence. How a man can 
believe in the advancement of the soul 
to immortality—his neighbor’s as well as 


We are governed by the stronger or | his own—and neglect to further his 


more active power. 


Our latent wisdom | fellow’s soul, is one of the most diffi- 


should prompt us to study ourselves. | cult things for a reasonable person to 
We can not all be angels or “very nice | 


people”; indeed, there is such a thing as 


understand. Surely a belief in a future 
life, an advancement to a higher plane of 


being too refined for our surroundings. | existence, ought so to develop the mind 
We need a certain amount of selfishness | of a wise man as to prompt him to use 


for self-preservation. With this we | 


all his powers—Acquisitiveness, as well 


should be satisfied. We want sufficient | as his other faculties—to the great end 


selfishness to protect ourselves, but not | 
enough to make us aggressive, and to 
become a bird of prey upon our brethren | 


who in this life happen to be “down in | 


the world.” 

If we are wise we will discover that 
more happiness comes through the dis- 
position to be fair toward our fellows 
than in cultivating that short-sighted- 
ness which implants within the human 
mind a disregard for the happiness of 
others; and that, through Acquisitive- 
ness, as well as through any other fac- 
ulty, we are enabled to complete the hap- 
piness of the world. All our faculties 
well-used and _ well-controlled 
brings happiness to our neighbors and 
ourselves. All intelligent people should 


of advancement. 

He is a most foolish man who thinks 
that he can acquire enlightenment for 
himself only; and yet there are in the 
world people so selfish as to think that 
they can possess the wealth and culture 
of the world only for themselves. By 
such acts they isolate themselves from 
the world, and, instead of inviting its 
sympathy and respect, invite only its 


| cold scorn and contempt — which is 


is what | 


by this time see that it is far better to | 


make the world happy than miserable. 
By improving the condition of those 


about as empty a thing as a man can 
obtain. 

It is good for us to acquire. Ac- 
quisitiveness is a noble faculty. United 
with selfishness, however, it becomes a 
curse to all; while, in connection with 
our higher nature, it completes the hap- 
piness of the world and makes our exist- 
ence here a little heaven below. 

Washington, D. C. ISAAC P. NOYES. 





THE GREAT SOUTHERN EXHIBITION. 


NE of the most encouraging events 

of a national character in the year 
1881 was the exhibition of Southern prod- 
ucts at Atlanta. Its encouragement con- 
sists in the fact that it was an indication 
of substantial growth and genuine en- 
terprise in Southern affairs. The initial 
steps—due, we believe, to a suggestion 
by a Northern man—were taken not 


without many misgivings; but the peo-' 


ple came so heartily to the support of its 
projectors, that the undertaking swelled 
into proportions ‘far beyond what was 


originally contemplated, and its results, 
from a commercial and industrial point 
of view, must be of immense future value 
to the South, as well as very important 
to the nation at large. ; 

According toa brief account of it given 
in the Sczentific American, the Exhibi- 
tion Company was organized in 1880, and, 
under the energetic management of Mr. 
H. I. Kimball, of Atlanta, subscriptions 
to the amount of $200,000 were early se- 
cured—of which, business men in New 
York contributed about one-fifth <A 
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site having been chosen in Oglethorpe 
Park, just outside of the city, work upon 
the buildings was begun in the last spring. 

The principal building was designed 
for a model cotton mill; and the general 
plan of the exhibition buildings was 
thought to be, if anything, over-ambi- 
tious. But the demands for space came 
in so rapidly, that successive annexes 
were erected, ultimately quadrupling the 
exhibition space at first contemplated ; 
and yet the demand has exceeded the 
twenty acres of exhibition space finally 
provided. 

The original “Main” building is a 
handsome structure almost entirely of 
glass, 720 x 400 feet, and well lighted and 
ventilated. Abundant steam power with 
eight lines of shafting was supplied, ar- 
ranged for the operation of every descrip- 
tion of machinery, with magnificent aisles 
affording opportunity for a grand and 
artistic display. 


The Art and Industrial Pavilion, 310 x | 


55 feet, open to the roof, fifty feet high, 
with capacious galleries, was provided 
for the display of fine-arts and manufac- 
tured goods to the very best advantage. 

The Department of Minerals and 
Woods, 300 x 100 feet, an elegant build- 
ing, provided for the especial display of 
the collective exhibits of the natural 
products of mines, fields, and forests, 
which constituted one of the finest dis- 
plays of the kind ever presented. 

The Judges’ Hall (88x112 feet) in- 
cluded—besides the commodious offices, 
committee-rooms, etc.—a capacious hall, 
seating 2,000, for the accommodation of 
the various assemblies attending the 
lectures, business meetings, etc. held 
during the exhibition. 

The department of Public Comfort 
contained—besides the offices of the de- 
partment —convenient offices for the 
telegraph, telephone, and exhibition 
messengers, stands for fruit, newspapers, 
etc.; also barber-shop, check-room for 
parcels, ladies’ parlors and _ retiring- 
rooms, gentlemen’s parlors and retiring- 
rooms, etc. i 
The Exhibition Restaurant (100 x 53 


feet, two stories) contained saloon, din- 
ing-room, serving-room, and ladies’ par- 
lor and retiring-room, gentlemen’s retir- 
ing-room, store-rooms, kitchen, etc. 

A number of annexes for special pur- 
poses were also erected in addition to 
the large buildings for the general pur- 
poses of the exhibition. 

Inside the grounds and in the fields 
just outside representative Southern 
crops were planted, including a dozen 
varieties of cotton, sugar-cane, sorghum, 
rice, hemp, potatoes, peanuts, etc., etc. 
These growing crops served to show the 
visitor not only the characteristics of 
Southern agriculture, but also its needs 
and the conditions which will have to be 
satisfied by inventors of time-saving, 
labor-saving, and crop-saving imple- 
ments, machinery, and processes for use 
in the South. The exhibition of cotton 
machinery was very large, and embraced 
substantially everything in use by plant- 
ers and manufacturers. 
| The first committee of the National 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association pro- 

nounce this part of the exhibition the 

| best and most abundant ever before 
brought together in this country or else- 
| where. The evidence of the natural re- 
| sources of the South in agriculture, in 
| commerce, in minerals, and in timber 
presented in the annexed buildings, 
| could not be equaled, they say, by any 
| other equal area of the earth’s surface; 
and, in the use to which these resources 
| will shortly be applied, they find the 
promise of great commercial advantage 
to the North as well as to the South. 
They concur unanimously in the judg- 
ment that greater promise of improve- 
ment in many directions, but especially 
in the handling of cotton, has emanated 
from this exhibition than from any ever 
held before. The committee repre- 
sented more than $100,000,000 of capital, 
Over 1,000,000 spindles, and nearly 25,000 
looms. 

We can not but most heartily congrat- 
ulate the Southern people upon so exten- 
sive and noble an expression of their 
resources and industry. 
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PLANT ORGANIZATION. 





PLANT ORGANIZATION.—THE FLOWER. 


= diversity of color, and the charms | 
of perfume, are chiefly due to the 
flower, and often the entire habits and 
varied phenomena of the plant are over- 
looked for the beauty and sweetness of 
this alone. The physiology of the flower 
is identical with that of the green leaf; in 
fact, the colored leafy appendages, which 
constitute the beauty of the flower are 
but undeveloped leaves, 
which have been called to 
the service of protecting the 
stamens and pistils—the or- 
gans for producing seed. 
The bud of the flower is a 
modification of the leaf-bud, 
and as the leaf-bud develops 
into a branch, the flower-bud 
develops into a flower, which 
may also be termed a branch, 
though the ultimate pur- 
poses differ somewhat. The 
ordinary leaf—the green leaf 
—is to assist the growth of 
the plant by absorbing and 
assimilating the air and 
moisture, and the flower is 
intended for the develop- 
ment and production of 
seed, which contains the 
germ of the future plant. 
The flower is the most 
beautiful and _ interesting 
portion of the plant. It can 
generally be studied with 
the naked eye, and without 
the teacher’s aid. If the 
flower and fruit be well understood, we 
hold the key to- the entire vegetable 
structure. They are the organs of repro- 
duction, or the “terminating of the old 
individual, and the beginning of the new.” 
Pliny termed flowers “ the joy of trees,” 
and they have been the delight of man 
wherever his footsteps have wandered ; 





“* Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no one passeth by.” 


A complete and regular flower consists 








of four distinct sets of organs, arranged 


in concentric whorls—the floral envel- 
opes, two in number; and the organs of 
reproduction. There are many and won- 
derful deviations from this order, stamens 
and pistils alone constituting a ferfect 
flower, these only being necessary for the 
perfection of the seed. This distinction 
between a complete and a perfect flower 
should be borne in mind. 


Tue Passion FLower. 


During the flowering season the plant is 
in its perfected beauty, and with the parts 
or organs of the flower we will seek a 
more intimate acquaintance. The rose, 
so long celebrated as the queen of flow- 
ers, and around which cluster numberless 
poetical associations, is familiar to all. 
It is complete in all its parts, is of fra- 
grant and glowing beauty, and has been 
famed in romance, song, and history 
through the past ages. The purest type 
among earthly things to portray Divine 
perfections and love, was the “ Rose of 
Sharon”; and there is no more excellent 
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teacher of floral physiology than the rose. 
Not only is it the glory of the garden, 
but the wild rose—scarcely less lovely, 
in its modest and simple wrap of pale 
pink or white—is found during the sum- 
mer-time near a hundred New England 
streams, and indeed throughout the 
moist lands of the entire country. 

But it is with the physiology of the 
rose we have nowtodo. The flower-bud 
is nicely covered with the calyx, an en- 
velope of green leaves adorned with 
pretty little leaflets, and in the moss rose 
with its dainty covering of moss. The 
calyx leaves —sepals—expand to admit 
of the opening of the flower, and in some 
species, as the Damask, fold themselves 
back closely around the stem. Within 
the calyx is the corolla, or inner whorl 
of floral envelopes, upon whose graceful 
form and delicate coloring depends so 
much the beauty of the flower. In the 
wild rose there are but five leaves—pet- 
als. Cultivation increases them to hun- 
dreds. 

The odor of the rose is due to a vola- 
tile oil thrown off by the petals. Nest- 
ling within their fragrant floral coverings 
are the stamens, delicate thread-like or- 
gans surmounted bya knob. The fila- 
ment, the slender portion, supports the 
anther—the knob—within which is con- 
tained the yellow dusty pollen, so neces- 
sary to the perfection of the fruit or 
seed. The pollen of flowers is also man- 
ufactured by the bee into waxen cells for 
honey. Within the stamens is placed the 
pistil. In the rose it forms the little con- 
ical center of the flower, while in the lily 
it is very prominent, being longer than 
the stamens. At the base of this central 
organ is the embryo of the future plant. 
Darwin calls the corolla, the lungs of the 
stamens and pistil. 

The pericarp, or outer covering of the 
seed, varies widely in form and quality, 
and is sometimes quite showy, as the 
scarlet rose-buds of autumn. The peri- 
carp, under different names, is the eata- 
ble substance of all our known fruits. 
The apple and pear are Zomes, from Po- 
mona, the Roman goddess of fruits and 





harvests. Stone fruits, as the peach, 
plum, and cherry, are drupes. The re- 
ceptacle, the top of the stem, upon which 
rests the flower, completes the analysis 
of the rose, though by no means exhausts 
its physical history. 

The variations of leaf are not as dis- 
tinctive as those of flower, the uniform- 
ity of color neutralizing the effect of the 
difference in form. To‘the accidental 
properties of flowers is due their pre-em- 
inence over the other products of the 
plant, in conspicuousness and beauty. 
Flowers are of all colors except black, 
and some varieties of the pansy nearly 
invalidates that one exception. They 
also hold in their petals every variety of 
perfume. Heber’s beautiful lines, 


“ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle,”’ 


were born of no poetical fancy. The 
odors of the cinnamon groves of that 
island are wafted for many miles over the 
ocean. 

Scientists tell us that the higher the 
altitude, the brighter are the hues of the 
flowers of any known species. Herschel’s 
theory concerning this phenomenon is, 
that the chemical rays of the spectrum 
are absorbed in passing through the at- 
mosphere, and the effect of the greater 
abundance of these rays in the higher 
regions of the air is shown in the in- 
creased brilliancy of the flowers found 
blossoming on the Alpine heights. 

The early voyagers to the New World 
often engrafted their superstitions upon 
the strange and unknown flowers they 
found blossoming in the wilderness. To 
one of these floral wonders, which holds 
within its pure, waxen petals the form 
of a perfect white dove, about an inch in 
length, they gave the name of Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

The Passiflora, or passion flower, also 
entered largely into their superstitions. 
This plant, which abounds in the South- 
ern States and tropical America, appealed 
strongly to the vivid fancy of the Spanish 
settler. Itis a strong climber, ascending 
to the tops of the tallest trees, and cov- 
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ering the branches with their fragrant, 
and showy flowers of blue, red, and white, 
with lovely shades of pink and violet. 
When the Jesuit missionaries discovered 
it in all its primeval glory in the native 
forests, they at once saw in it, the em- 
blem of the Saviour’s passion, and they 
named it the fasstion flower. The sta- 
mens are curiously arranged in the form of 
a cross; in the anthers they saw the 
nails; and the hammer in the stigma. 
Within the corolla is a triple row of silky 
filaments, and in this was recognized the 
crown of glory, and they held this flower 
—so unlike any they had known in the 
Old World—as emblematical of the final 





subjugation of the land to the dominfon 
of the Cross. 

Some flowers are so sensitive to atmos- 
pheric influences as to close their petals 
while the sky is unclouded, and the 
shower yet several hours distant. The 
scarlet pimpernel, sometimes called the 
poor-man’s-weather-glass, a little plant 
common by roadsides, closes its pink pet- 
als three or four hours before the ap- 
proach of rain, and no matter how inaus- 
picious the aspect of the sky and clouds, 
if it opens its eye in the morning, a sunny 
day is sure to follow; but if it keeps 
closely shut, though the sun may struggle 
with the clouds, a rainy day is at hand. 

ANNIE E, COLE, 
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SALLY. 


Shoes I money enough and time 

enough, I should like to work in il- 
luminated colors a motto, and give it to 
Santa Claus on Christmas eve to fasten 
over every kitchen door in the land—its 
letters so clear and glowing that every 
fool or philosopher might read. This 
motto is not from Scandinavia or Italia 
—Virgil or Homer, but one of the best 
of kitchen classics for mistress or maid, 
viz: 

“ For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy or there is none. 


If there be one, try and find it, 
If there is none, never mind it.” 


In all our paths, there may be troubles, 
like adamantine rocks, that we can not 
dig up or burn away; let them alone: 
the green moss of resignation will grow 
over them, the golden flowers of patience 
wreathe around them. Batter away at 
them, we break our backs and scar our 
hands. If we can not remove a trouble, 
like the flower-crowned rocks in our 
lawns, we can adorn it, grace it, glorify it. 

There is a sunny side to everything, 





and if it is not sunny, we can make it 
sunny—or at least may be even funny. 
To see the humorous side of a trial helps 
us to bear it. Said the great-grand- 
daughter of John Adams to me one day, 
“T never read sad things, I don’t want 
to hear horrible things. Everything 
bright and cheery I see in print, I cut out 
and keep and read over when it rains, or 
the day seems lonely or dreary. I some- 
times read them to some lonely, discour- 
aged friend. There is trouble enough, 
and Iam not going to hunt it up; if it 
comes right before me, I try to find some- 
thing pleasant in it.” So all her troubles 
are moss-grown, and one hour with her 
has often made me feel brighter the 
whole day. 

How much better for us all, if we could 
be like the man in the bramble bush, who 
“when he found his eyes were out, with 
all his might and main, he jumped into 
another bush and scratched them in 
again.” 

So can we make the moment of our 
greatest failure, the beginning of our 
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greatest success. Every wife and mother, 
if she would not grow prematurely worn 
and weary, must learn to wreathe care 
with sunshine. 

Transplanted suddenly from a dearly 
loved city home, for twelve long years 
have I lived in a secluded farm-house, sur- 
rounded by all the ancient conveniences. 
After a rich and varied experience 
with successive Susans, Catharines, and 
Bridgets, homesick for their beloved New 
York, came to me one morning, Sally, 
and said, “I have come to live with you, 
ma'am, if you like me, until I get married.” 


She was tall, brown, and wiry, about fifty, | 


I should think, and having heretofore re- 


sisted whatever eligible matrimonial op- | 


portunities she might have had, I had a 
reasonable hope of keeping her with me 
if I wished. 

I wish a good phrenologist could have 
examined Sally’s head. If George Combe, 
studying mathematics seven years, never 
could master the multiplication table, I 
am quite sure Sally never would have 
learned it in seventy times seven years. 
All her idea of mathematics was merged 
and comprehended in the word “ couple,” 
and I soon found that her word couple 
meant any number from two to twenty, 
There was in that part of her head where 
the organ of Calculation is located, a de- 
cided depression. I was phrenologist 
enough to know that she had no Con- 
structiveness, no Ideality, and no Calcu- 
lation, and I found in a few days that 
phrenology and experience agreed. She 
had no Causality, no “ resource-creating 
power,” of adapting ways and means to 
ends. I found that all these desirable 
powers she had not. She had no head to 
calculate; no constructiveness to make, 
manage, or fix up, or to turn off work ; no 
ideality to beautify or see beauty in any- 
thing; no causality, no power whatever 
of reasoning, never knowing one of the 
great secrets of housekeeping, to “kill 
two birds with one stone,” going up-stairs 
seven times, perhaps, to bring down seven 
plates or goblets that might have been 
left there. 

With supreme content Sally seemed to 


take her place in my kitchen. Every- 
thing in the shape of tin was brought out 
and brightened, and put in a sightly 
place on the shelves. The stove shone, 
and the windows shone, and the dishes 
shone. The next day I went to New 
York, and Sally said “that night she 
would ‘set sponge’” for bread. I re- 
turned late and retired, and the next 
morning I found Sally in the kitchen 
peering into the serene depths of a tin 
basin. ‘“‘ Why, ma’am,” she said, “ I made 
sponge last night, and I thought it would 
be most up to wall this morning, and it 
| aint riz at all.” I looked in the pan and 
I could see nothing but water. She had 
crumbed up her yeast-cake in the water, 
and put in no fiour, and left the won- 
derful sponge of yeast-cake and water to 
rise. SoJ made bread that time. If her 
sponge was so unpropitious, what might 
her bread be? 

But Sally scrubbed and washed dishes 
and brought water. Every available pail 
in the house she kept filled with water, 
and standing in a row in the back kitchen, 
as if waiting for a sudden conflagration, 
and to the well the tea-kettle went regu- 
larly to be filled. All the wood in the 
wood-house she brought in and piled up 
| in a symmetrical pile, and. then scoured 
| every corner of the yard and barn, to 
get chips to “keep on a fire,” and not 
destroy the symmetry or Jessen the quan- 
tity of her wood-pile. Again I went to 
New York, and returned. Sally had 
ironed the shirts, and put them in “ him’s 
drawer,” as she called it. The next morn- 
ing I rose early, and went to the kitchen, 
and soon at the kitchen door appeared 
paterfamilias, clad in a close-fittting 
dressing-gown, with a shirt in his hands. 
“Sally, did you do up my shirts ?” “ Yes, 
sir, aint ’em done nice?” “What did you 
starch the flaps together for, so I can’t 
get into them, and the sleeves so tight 
that I can’t tear them apart, and why 
did you not put some starch in the bo- 
som?” “Aint them done nice? Aint 
them done nice ?” she said. What “him” 
said, I do not repeat, as it certainly was 
not designed for the press, but I am sure 
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he used some interjection that a reporter 
would have heard, had he been there. 

Up to ‘‘ him’s drawer ” I went, and there 
were six shirts with their flaps all starched 
tight together from top to bottom, and 
the sleeves’ sides fastened close from 
shoulder to band, and the bosom — soft 
and starchless— immaculately white, but 
fearfully stiff, all those shirt flaps. 

The thing was so ludicrous— but I 
dared not laugh, for fear of meeting a 
conjugal frown. Sally had no idea of 
numbers; she insisted upon it that she 
weighed just three pounds herself. I 
taught her to make pie-crust; she had to 
have always three cups in a row, each 
one full of flour, then one next filled 
with lard, next one of water, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt in it—and so she made her 
crust always with her five cups in a row, 
but she didn’t make the “fillin’” as she 
called it. One day I was sick in bed. 
Sally came up-stairs—“ What shall I do 
now, ma’am ?” “ You might make custard 
pie if you know how, Sally, we have so 
many eggs and so much milk.” “ Yes, 
and ‘him’ likes ’em too,” she said ; “I'll 
make ’em.” Then she repeated the for- 
mula of the crust, after me, counting the 
cups on her fingers. Then I told her 
about the custard ; four eggs, holding up 
my four fingers; four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, holding up the four fingers of my 
other hand; and a quart of milk—she re- 
peated the process, slowly counting her 
own fingers. 

Half an hour after she came up-stairs. 
“ Got ’em done, ma’am,” she said, looking 
like a victorious general returning from 
a battle. “ How did you make them ?” I 
said. “ Mixed them ar cups of flour, water 
and lard, beat up eggs, and sugar, and 
milk, and put ’em all in a pan, ma’am.” 
“ What! the crust, and the custard, you 
put a// in a pan together, Sally?” “Yes, 
ma’am, stirred ’em all up good.” “You 
may go down-stairs, Sally,” I said, “and 
let it all alone now, and when Alice 
comes from school, you may tell her to 
come up here.” 

This was one of the cases to which lan- 
guage could not do justice. I imagine 





somebody would have said, “ You thun- 
dering fool, don’t you know better than 
that?” and I was “real mad inside, at 
first,” as the children say, and then I be- 
gan to laugh, and I laughed till I almost 
cried. When Alice came from school, 
I said, “ Sally has made the crust and 
the custard and mixed it all up in the 
pan together; you look at the mixture, 
and if it is thin add some flour; if it is 
thick, put some milk in it till you can roll 
it outand make cookies of it. I think we 
will have anew kind.” They were unpar- 
alleled cookies, and xo¢ placed before the 
paterfamiliasat supper. They were kept 
for hungry people to eat between-times, 
and they lasted longer than any cookies 
we ever had. But Sally was honest, 
good-natured, and neat, and go from one 
end of the farm to the other, she would, 


‘to reclaim a wandering pig, a straying 


cow, or entice a wayward colt into the 
barn, and puss always had a warm corner 
undisturbed by her fireside. So I let her 
think she weighed three pounds exactly, 
and that she was in deep mourning for 
her mother, because she had black lines 
in the border of the bright yellow ribbon 
she wore on her bonnet. 

Sally taught me one lesson: not to be 
angry with, but to pity the natural de- 
fects of humanity, and to be very thank- 
ful for whatever common sense the good 
Lord has pleased to giveme. If we knew 
more about the human head we would 
encourage right doing when we see it, 
and be more patient with wrong doing, 
and try to help make up the natural 
deficiencies of those around us. 

Now far away from the old farm-house, 
I hear the clock strike one, over the way, 
and I wish we could all as faithfully and 
bravely as the old clock leave all sor- 
rows and wrongs behind and begin 
cheerily at one again, in the round of 
unknown cares before us. After all the 
weary hours that clock has struck, it be- 
gins again, loud, clear, and sweet, with 
one. One moment only is ours, one duty 
only at a time—and only one trouble to 
cure or to endure. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S “ROMOLA.” 


EORGE ELIOT is dead, and yet 
George Eliot lives. The mortal 
frame of the woman has been laid with 
the dust, but the creations of her won- 
derfully-gifted brain survive; and, like 
the pyramids, are imperishable. So it 


ing color and pleasing beauty; the cun- 
ning, forceful fingers that used the pen 
| —even asthe Tyrian artist used his brush 
| and dye amphora, making of common, 
| almost useless things, treasures of art fit 
for the palaces of kings—are at rest for- 





———— 








[From an engraving in 7he Century Magazine.] 








ever is. 
tomb, but the monuments that he builds 
remain for future generations. Matter 
is material, and decays; the spirit alone 
is immortal, and of God. 

We say the woman is dead. That is 
true, alas! The wise, active brain behind 
those calm, dispassionate, far-seeing eyes 
that wove such subtle, deft webs of glow- 


Man passes onward to the | 


ever. She is dead and buried. The 
world has already ceased to think and 
to talk of her. Not even the conven- 
tional thirty days for mourning of the 
patriarchal times could well be spent by 
busy moderns in grieving for the dead 
authoress whose life went out with the 
departing year. For a few days, indeed, 
the press was filled with George Eliot. 
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It discussed her and her books, criti- 
cised, eulogized, bewailed, and con- 
demned — now the genius, now the 
woman. For a few days—it is not too 
much to say, perhaps, that we breakfasted 
on George Eliot, we dined on George 
Eliot, we supped on George Eliot. 
Dailies, weeklies, semi-weeklies, politi- 
cal, sectarian, and religious sheets alike 
teemed with what may be called this 
George Eliotish literature. Then fol- 
lowed the great monthlies with pages of 
editorial comment, criticism, expres- 
sions of sympathy and regret, to -revive 
temporarily the fame of the departed 
genius. Now we have forgotten whether 
she be dead or living—so little can one 
individual, even of the highest type, af- 
fect the rushing, busy, daily life of the 
world. It was but a little while ago that 
Carlyle died—a greater intellect, if not so 
great a genius; and the world has for- 
gotten him, in the sense that it has 
ceased to be occupied with any thought 
of the rugged Titanic force of “Sartor 
Resartus.” The affairs of men move on. 
Geniuses may die, or they may be born 
—the event scarcely makes more than a 
tipple on the great ocean of life. Men 
live eternally in the present. The Trans- 
vaal war, the affairs of Ireland, the East- 
ern Question, the South American rev- 
olution, the Panama Canal scheme, the 
Refunding Bill, the rise and fall of bread- 
stuffs, famines in Russia, and cold storms 
in the West are here—living, struggling, 
practical issues that affect the lives, com- 
forts, and interests of us all. A lonely 
soul here and there may not forget the 
dead, but the thousand and millions of 
the sons of earth will rush onward, ob- 
livious of all, save the great historic 
events which preserve the equilibrium 
of society and nations. 

Perhaps it is well. Certainly it can 
matter little to the poor dust sleeping so 
quietly in the little English churchyard 
at Highgate. She did her work, and did 
it nobly; no one disputes that. Let the 
woman be forgotten if the works of her 
hand abide, and abide they will. There 
are her volumes on the library shelves to 





be read or not to be read, as one chooses. 
There they are, and it will be long before 
they will be displaced. Generations that 
will know not whether George Eliot was 
a man or a woman—whether married or 
unmarried — whether she was English, 
Continental, or American—will peruse 
with interest and delight those studies 
of life and character that she delineated ; 
the descriptions of rural English scenery 
of those peaceful highways shaded by 
hedges of rose and hawthorn trees; the 
summer sunsets; the bloom of daisies 
and asphodels on fertile moor and mead- 
ow; or medizval Italian city pictures; 
the flow of Arno's glittering tide under 
old stone bridges and past historic walls ; 
the autumn leaves falling in Vallam- 
brosa, or the stern reformer’s auto da fé 
as the dark shadows crept down from 
wooded Apennine ; and those shrewd, epi- 
grammatic statements that flowed from 
her pen with the energy and truth that 
oracular utterances always fall from the 
mind of genius, even as they fell from 
the lips of frenzied Pythoness beneath 
Dodona’s rustling groves of oak, or from 
the lips of the grand prophetess who 
dwelt under the palm-tree between Ra- 
mad and Bethel in Mount Ephraim. 
Some wise man has said that our opin- 
ions are the angel part of us. If so, and 
I believe it to be true, George Eliot 
could not complain if she would that the 
world has forgotten the woman for her 
books. Not that she had sins more than 
the rest of us. She was human, and 
therefore erred; for that is the lot of hu- 
manity. But as the years go by men will 
think less of Marion Evans the woman, 
and more of George Eliot the genius. By 
her books alone will she be remembered. 
Who thinks of Shakespeare as the deer 
poacher, the wild gallant, the play-actor; 
the cold, heartless husband who be- 
queathed his gentle, loving wife —the 
dear Anne Hathaway of his youth—only 
his best bed? We speak of Shakespeare ; 
we mean the genius that shines through 
the stormin “Lear” and in the sor- 
cerer’s eyes of “Cleopatra”; that speaks 
in the soliloquy of “ Hamlet,” the burn- 
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ing eloquence of “Portia,” and the 
deathless dialogue of the “ Lovers of Ve- 
rona.” Shakespeare is no longer a per- 
son, but an abstraction. It is all those 
dramas, tragedies, lyrics, and comedies 
which some say Bacon wrote—which 
some say were largely confiscated from 
earlier plays—but which all confess to 
be matchless. As with Shakespeare, so 
will it be with George Eliot. All that is 
worth remembering of her is in her 
books. In “Romola,” in the “Mill on 
the Floss,” the world will alone behold 
George Eliot. 

For reasons that are apparent, we do 
not care, therefore, to stop to compare 
George Eliot with any other of the great 
masters of fictitious writing. She may be 
greater than Scott, Dickens, Bulwer, 
Thackeray, or Hawthorne—or she may 
be inferior. It is almost impossible to 
decide this at present. Possibly it al- 
ways will be. I am of the opinion that 
no fair comparison can ever be made. 
There is such a multiplicity of ques- 
tions to be considered. They all wrote 
voluminously. Of course they all execu- 
ted inferior work—inferior work, I mean, 
as compared with their best. If we were 
allowed to compare the best work that 
each performed, an estimate of their re- 
spective ability might easily be arrived 
at. But would it be acorrect one? We 
opine not. If each of their great works 
was its author’s only work—if each was 
composed at the same period of its au- 
thor’s life, then perhaps the estimate 
would be atrue one. But not otherwise. 
For instance, if Scott had written only 
“Ivanhoe,” and George Eliot only “ Ro- 
mola,” we should say that Scott was the 
greatest novelist—that is, that his skill 
in constructing a plot, his power of 
grouping events so that effect will follow 
cause in a logical sequence, his faculty 
of description, his analysis of character, 
and, above all, his power of producing 
lasting impressions, are superior to those 
same qualities in George Eliot. But 


none of George Eliot’s novels fall to so | 


low a level as Scott's “Pirate” or his 
“Quentin Durward.” If she had 


'launched into the literary world at an 
age as youthful as that of Scott or Bul- 
wer when they wrote their first novel, 
she might have done as poor work as 
either of these did. As it was, being 
nearly forty years of age, in the full ma- 
turity of her powers when her first great 
novel, “ Adam Bede,” appeared, we have 
none of the crudeness of the inexperi- 
enced /:ttérateur in any of her works. 
She never wrote anything of which she 
was ashamed to own the maternity, as 
Hawthorne and Bulwer did. 

Another secret of George Eliot’s suc- 
cess lay in her vast erudition and her 
philosophical training. She possessed 
the largest culture. In this respect there 
has been no woman like her since Aspa- 
sia. The brilliant Milesian could ex- 
change repartee with the witty Aris- 
tophanes—sustain arguments upon the 
most subtle speculative questions of the- 
day with Socrates or Anaxagoras—talk 
of art with Phidias—and, in eloquence 
and politics, was the teacher of Pericles. 
George Eliot was as learned. In her 
knowledge of science and philosophy, of 
poetry, art, and political economy, she 
called no man master. From this rare 
union of gifts—of genius with highest 
culture, it might be supposed—in fact, it 
has been asserted—that the dead author- 
ess surpassed every other writer of her 
age. But we choose to judge genius as 
we do faith—by its works. Bulwer had 
not a tithe of her scientific attainments, 
although a man of vast research and pro- 
found historical erudition. Thackeray 
possessed more than ordinary culture, 
but he knew nothing of philosophy, and 
almost nothing of political economy. 
Hawthorne — with his poet’s eye for 
beauty, his knowledge of art and gen- 
eral attainments—was, as we all know, 
utterly ignorant of scientific or historic 
lore. But to say that George Eliot wrote 
anything better than the “Last of the 
Barons,” than “Henry Esmond,” than 
“The Marble Faun,” would be insuffer-- 
able dogmatism, to say the least. 

But we were going to discuss—not 
George Eliot, but her works. We do not 
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mourn because they are at last complete. 
In one sense they were completed eight- 
cen years ago. When she finished “ Ro- 
mola,” George Eliot finished her greatest 
work—the crowning effort of her genius. 
We suppose that many will dissent from 
this. We will confess that it is not so 
popular a novel as “Middlemarch” or 
“Adam Bede.” Neither is Scott’s 
“Ivanhoe” so popular as the “ Heart of 
Midlothian,” yet none will be so brave 
as to deny that “Ivanhoe” is a far 
greater creation than its more popular 
rival. For the same reasons, with oth- 
ers, we mean to show that “ Romola” is 
superior to any other of George Eliot’s 
works. 

A novel must, primarily and abso- 
lutely, be judged by its literary merits 
according to the highest standard; and 
not relatively, by the tastes and fashions 
of the age in which it is produced. So 
must a poem. Milton’s grand epic re- 
mained almost unread by his generation. 
Every school-girl now can repeat its 
most glowing lines. Shakespeare’s 
“King Lear” was rivalled in his day by 
Greene’s “Orlando Furioso” and Mar- 
lowe’s “ Jew of Malta,” but who cares for 
the latter now? The verdict of a con- 
temporary populace is hardly ever a cor- 
rect one as regards the merit either of a 
poem or a novel. Scott’s first novel, 
“Waverley,” was read more eagerly than 
even his “Ivanhoe” and his “Kenil- 
worth.” Bulwer’s “Eugene Aram” and 
his “Earnest Maltravers ” excited more 
comment than his “Harold” or “The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” 

George Eliot’s “Middlemarch” has 
had ten readers to every five who have 
read “ Romola.” Does this fact prove it 
a greater novel? By no means. The 
story may be a more satisfactory one. 
There is no scene in it that haunts us 
with that nameless terror that we feel 
when the frater Savonarola leads his two 
friends into the Piazza della Signoria to 


meet the trial by fire, or when old Baldas- | 


sarre watches in the twilight the raven 
hair and the beautiful Greek face floating 
upon the purple flood of Arno. But the 








mere pleasure a novel gives does not 
constitute its sole or chief merit. If that 
were so, “ Robinson Crusoe” would be a 
greater work than “ Wilhelm Meister ”— 
Mrs. Child’s “ Philothea” than Eber’s 
“ Egyptian Princess.” Possibly one rea- 
son why “ Middlemarch” is so popular is 
the fact that its heroine, Dorothea, in 
some degree is supposed to personate 
George Eliot herself. A mistaken fancy, 
we think; but, were it true, it is no rea- 
son that the story is a more meritorious 
production. So “Don Juan” is supposed 
to be replete with the personality of By- 
ron. But Byron, in the first place, was 
in the habit of writing himself into his 
poems ; and the fact that Juan reflects the 
voluptuous poet-lord more fully than any 
other character of his poems does not, as 
we have ever discovered, prove that par- 
ticular poem superior in merit to “ Childe 
Harold” or “Sardanapalus.” Because 
George Eliot was reserved ‘and reticent 
and led a secluded life, people’s curiosity 
was excited. The least information re- 
garding the life of the woman and the 
author was bolted ravenously. So when 
it was bruited that in the disappointed, 
unhappy wife of the contemptible Casau- 
bon, George Eliot had pictured some- 
thing of her own life and her own his- 
tory, straightway everybody desired to 
read it, and the critics as mad as the 
crowd at once pronounced the book its 
author’s greatest work. We fancy that 
the succeeding generation will care little 
whether Dorothea is identical with 
George Eliot or not. It certainly will 
not place the novel of which she is the 
leading character above “ Romola.” 

In a great novel there is always to be 
found a concatenation of those several 
qualities which exist separately in even 
the poorest fiction. There must be de- 
lineation of character; there must be in- 
tensity and brilliancy of style; there 
must be great descriptive power; there 
must be more or less of that machinery 
to command a sustained interest—the 
physicaland material difficulties to which 
the actors are subjected and those things 
which ordinarily constitute the “plot” 
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of a romance; and last, but not least, 
there must be a moral underlying the 
whole—not necessarily stated as such in 
as many words, like those of AEsop’s Fa- 
bles and some of Mrs. Edgeworth’s moral 
tales, but apparent, tangible to the most 
ordinary and careless reader. 

All of George Eliot’s novels possess in 
a striking degree these several qualifica- 
tions, but it is in “ Romola” that this art 
reaches its culmination. The authoress’ 
strong, terse, epigrammatic style, without 
losing any of its force, assumes in this 
work a richness, a brilliancy that is dis- 
coverable in no other of her novels. Is 
it because she writes of more gorgeous 
skies, of grander pageants, of more ex- 
alted characters, of a more historic age, 
that she uses more glowing colors than 
when she describes the tamer scenes of 


English village and provincial life? Is | 


her pen dipped with the Tuscan fire? 
Perhaps so. One will unconsciously 
adapt their style to their subject. It is 
an admitted fact that George Eliot’s 
particular forte as a novelist lies in the 
delineation, not so much of character al- 
ready formed, as of its development. 
Those strong individual types with 
which her novels are filled are placed so 
that the reader may see the logical influ- 
ence of every circumstance and event 
brought to bear upon their lives. In this 
subtle analysis of character, in this lead- 
ing design of picturing the development 
of the individual life under different con- 
ditions, it seems to us George Eliot is no- 
where else sogreat as in “ Romola.” Where 
else do we see a character so influenced, 
so directed by surrounding circumstances, 
as in Tito Melema? Not in vain, silly 
Hetty—not in passionate Gwindolen— 
not in impulsive Maggie Tulliver. . The 
whole story is like a page from one of the 
old Greek dramatists. A stern fate—a 
pursuing Nemesis that has no pity, mov- 
ing ever on and driving its victim to 
perdition at last— stalks through its 
pages. We dislike, we almost hate the 
man—so supreme was his selfish egotism, 
slipping away from everything unpleas- 
ant, caring for nothing so much as his 





own ease and safety, false to every one, 
and committing the basest deeds to 
shield his pampered life—and yet his 
beauty, his cool insouciance, his intel- 
lectual keenness charm us, even as they 
charmed the peerless woman who was 
his wife. We pity and lament his end. 
Haunting one like an incubus—like that 
picture of Rispah mourning her slain 
children under the autumn skies of Pal- 
estine—like the sudden death of old 
Squire Pyncheon’ in MHawthorne’s 
“House of the Seven Gables ’—like the 
scene in the lists of St. George, when 
bold De Bois Gilbert fell, is that scene 
by the rushing river’s bank under the 
evening skies, amid the flowers and the 
hedges, when the young life goes out for- 
ever from the graceful form and beau- 
tiful face under the lean, trembling, grip- 
ing fingers of old Baldassarre. 

And of all stately, womanly, saintly 
heroines—where is there one to compare 
with the daughter of the blind old Bardi 
—with her lily bloom and aureole of 
golden hair, filial as Antigone, learned as 
Vittoria Colonna—true wife as Penelope ? 
George Eliot has painted many noble 
women—many beautiful women whose 
faces are like the faces we see in ancient 
intaglios—but “ Romola” is her master- 
piece. She may be a trifle proud, this 
daughter of the ancient counts of Ver- 
nia—we like her all the better for that. 
No soft-hearted, impulsive, weak-headed 
woman for us. From the time that we 
get our first glance of her as she stands 
by the side of her blind father, helping 
him with his books, until the last scene 
when she takes Tessa and her children 
home to her heart, she is the same true, 
womanly, regal creature. Who can help 
loving such a woman—who can help rev- 
erencing her? We do not know of a 
grander conception of a woman in all lit- 
erature. We have looked for one in vain 
among the scriptural women, the hero- 
ines of the Greek poets, the female char- 
acters of Shakespeare. 

Ruth, Deborah, Esther—* Romola”’ is 
as self-sacrificing as the gleaner, as grand 
as the prophetess, as brave as the queen 
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of Artaxerxes. Antigone, Andromache, 
Nausicaa—* Romola” is as devoted toa 
blind father, as domestic and loving, as 
modest and innocent. Cornelia, Lucretia, 
Ophelia—she has their gentle, forgiving 
temper, their proud chastity, their no- 
ble womanliness. She is complete, she 
is matchless, and still she is natural ; she 
is always a woman. 

Of the other characters of the story 
none is so disappointing as that of Sa- 
vonarola—the monk of San Marco, the 
reformer and martyr. But this is no 
fault of the writer; it is Savonarola’s own 
fault, rather. The preacher is a histori- 
cal character, and has to be represented 
as the best historical research shows 
him. George Eliot treats him fairly, 
though it must be confessed “ Romola”’ 
strengthens our preconceived dislike of 
the man. He will do very well to rank 
with Mohammed and Calvin, but he bore 
very slight resemblance to the character 
of the Christ whom he preached day 
after day before the gaping multitudes in 
the Florentine cathedral. A _ narrow, 
headstrong kind of a man, with plenty of 
self-esteem as all demagogues have, Sa- 
vonarola was rather an unsatisfactory 
sort of a man. As the bold denouncer 
of Alexander VI., whom Mosheim calls 
the Nero of the Popes, and who is cer- 
tainly better entitled to the term by his 
infamy and base character than any other 
of the pontifical line, he demands our 
sympathy; but at the same time, it is 
well enough to remember that had he 
had his way, though Borgianism and per- 
haps the Papacy might have been abol- 
ished, something nearly as bad would 
have been substituted, and that would 
have been the rhapsodical reign of a sin- 
gle demagogue, whose hallucinations 
would have paved a path for the down- 
fall of Florence two hundred years be- 
fore her time. The scholar can not for- 
get the insult he paid the genius of 





not to permit his two friends to walk 
into the flames, as they came very near 
doing in that wretched farce enacted in 
the Piazza Granducca. No, one does not 
much blame Pietrode Medici for burning 
the would-be reformer. Clearly, it was one 
or the other; the monk would have 
burned Pietro without compunction, but 
as that was not to be, the Medici burned 
Savonarola. 

To all intents and purposes “ Romola” 
is a historical novel. It has the grand, 
powerful movement of one. It takes us 
back into the middle ages when Florence 
reposed lily by lily under the gentle sov- 
ereignty of the princes of Valois Orleans. 
It deals largely with historical characters 
—the frater Savonarola; the young cav- 
alier and future historian, Niccolo Mac- 
chiavelli; Lorenzo and Pietro de Medici 
sweep—in monk’s cowl and coarse serge 
robe, in velvet tunic and tight hose, and 
in the trappings of State—across the 
stage. The whole story is redolent of a 
long dead past, and is gorgeous with the 
pictures of chivalry and gloomy with the 
stern realism that the Reformation ush- 
ered in. Over its quaint, narrow streets ; 
its old stone houses with projecting ga- 
bles; its carnivals and bustling crowds 
and old-fashioned agricultural life shim- 
mers in the Italian sunlight of four hun- 
dred years ago. Is the novel any better 
for being historical? some will ask. We 
think that fact constitutes the greatest 
merit of “ Romola.” 

The historical novel stands confessedly 
at the head of fictitious writing. It re- 
quires a greater genius to construct a 
good historical novel than it does to 
write a mere moral tale, a society story, 
a passionate romance, a descriptive or a 
philosophical narrative. To be able to 
rehabilitate the past, to see clearly into 
the characters and motives of public 
men, to analyze the principles of cause 
and effect as they bear upon certain 


Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, whose 
books he ordered to be burned; and | 
even the most rigid orthodox believer | times, require all the qualifications of a 
staggers a little at that utter lack of | historian; and, if you combine with the 
Christian benevolence which hesitated | historian’s insight, philosophic breadth, 


events, to represent the manners, the so- 
ciety, the costumes, the ideas of former 
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and analytical power, the imagination, 
the fancy, the psychological keenness of 
the novelist, you have the qualifications 
necessary for him who would construct 
an historical novel. Only a few novelists 
would succeed in historical fiction. Many 
have tried their hands at it and failed, as 
poor Mrs. Child did. Those who have 
succeeded have proved themselves of su- 
perior genius, and their successes have 
been their proudest monuments. Charles 
Reade’s “Cloister” and the “ Hearth” 
will be read when his other novels are 
forgotten; and Thackeray’s “ Henry Es- 
mond,” with its pictures of Queen 
Anne’s time, its glimpses of Marlbor- 
ough, of Mrs. Freemari and Mrs. Marsh- 
am, is even now displacing “ Vanity 
Fair.” Jane Austen’s “ Northanger Ab- 
bey” and her “Persuasion” and Gold- 


smith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” may al- 
ways have their readers; but in the far- 
away future the scholar will turn to the 
“Last of the Barons,” to “ Romola,” to 
“Tvanhoe,” to “ Frederick the Great and 
his Court,” with the sacredness that he 
consults his Gibbon and Herodotus, his 
Plutarch and his Froissart. Life is 
short, and men will care more to know 
something of the Kingmaker and Mar- 
garet of Anjou; of Richard Cceur de 
Lion and Savonarola; of wise teachers 
and great kings and heroic queens, than 
they will of factory girls, mechanics, 
overworked wives, and sweaty haymak- 
ers. The former in all cases may not be 
the more deserving; but when you read 
their lives, you read the history of the 
world. 





FRED. MYRON COLBY. 





THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS AT LUBECK. 


Sk General Association of German 

Women has recently held its annual 
congress at Lubeck, and one of its mem- 
bers writes me in these words concerning 
it: “Iam very much satisfied with our 
congress in some respects, less in others. 
I am satisfied because the meeting was 
much more progressive — radical, you 
Americans would say—than any previous 
one; I am also satisfied because the press 
has taken so much notice of it, even the 
Southern papers, like the Augsburger 
Algemeine Zeitung, having been repre- 
sented by correspondents at its sessions ; 
satisfied that from beginning to end there 
was a thronging public so that hundreds 
were obliged to go away. But I am dis- 
appointed that for the first time in the 
history of our organization there was no 
positive outcome of the congress, no lo- 
cal association formed which might put 
our ideas into action. Promises were 
made that such an association would be 
established in the end, some saying that 
Northern people were not so quick to act 
as those of more southern climes, But I 
know too well that what is not done im- 


| mottanely, before the enthusiasm dies 
| out, is not likely to be done at all. Be- 
sides, it is only natural that our speeches 
which treated not simply of general edu- 
cation and professional schools, but 
| hinted at woman’s rights in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word, should meet with 
disapprobation from many who have 
never thought on these subjects, and who 
now hear them for the first time. New 
| ideas—and they were indeed new for the 
| Lubeckers—are always slow in gaining 
| ground. 
| “The nature of the congress and the 
| scope of the woman movement in Ger- 
| many may be best understood by giving 
| the subjects of the addresses pronounced 
| during the three days’ sessions. 
“Miss Auguste Schmidt, of Leipsic, 
spoke on the character of the woman 
| movement in Germany; Mrs. Louise 
Otto Peters, also of Leipsic, the founder 
of the General Society of German Wom- 
en, dwelt on the past and future of the 
society; Miss Marie Calm, of Cassel, 
delivered an extemporaneous speech on 
| the history of the woman movement in 
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America, England, France, and Germany, | public, lest their open expression might 
finding the recently published ‘History | damage the cause which she has at heart. 
of Woman Suffrage’ most valuable, so she | Referring to her address at the congress 
informs me, in her study of the question | on the history of the woman question in 
in the first-named country; Miss Jeany | Europe and America, already mentioned, 
Hirsch, secretary of the admirable Lette | she says: ‘My sympathy with the suf- 
Society of Berlin, gave an account of the | fraze movement cropped out so much 
work accomplished by her society to | that the papers called attention to it.’ 
ameliorate the educational and industrial | “‘'Mrs. Morgenstern,’ writes a German 
condition of women; Miss Julie Will- | friend in a private letter, ‘is a pretty, 
born, of Schwerin, read an essay on the | plump woman, with bright blue eyes and 
scientific education of women teachers; | an almost childish mouth. I once told 
Miss Menzzer, of Dresden, spoke upon | her that I liked very much to hear her 
the important topic of woman’s work and | speak, but still more to hear her laugh, 
wages; Miss Assman, of Hanover, dis- | there is such a merry ring to her voice. 
cussed woman’s position as a citizen; | She wore a beautiful broach and locket, 
Mrs. Lina Morgenstern, of Berlin, de- | gifts from the Empress Augusta, and also 
scribed the Volksktichen of that city, and | a decoration given her after the last war 
Mrs. Fiillgraff, of Hamburg, paid a high | for her efforts in establishing eating- 
tribute to woman’s condition in the | houses for soldiers on their way to the 
United States. front. Miss Auguste Schmidt,’ I learn 

“ A few words about some of the Ger-| from the same source,‘ supported her 
man women’s rights advocates may not | mother and two sisters for a long time by 
be uninteresting. The only one whom I | teaching, she being one of many children 
know personally is Miss Marie Calm, of | of a Prussian officer. She is now at the 
Cassel, and if she may be taken as a fair | head of a large seminary, beloved by her 
specimen of the others, Germany may be | pupils and honored by all who know her. 
proud of these reformers. Miss Calm | Mrs. Louise Otto Peters, though a poor 
talks and writes French and English | orator, is a very good presiding officer, 
almost perfectly, is intelligent, vivacious, | as she is thoroughly conversant with 
full of enthusiasm, speaks clearly and for- | parliamentary law. She, as well as the 
cibly without notes or manuscript, and | other speakers, was dressed in black silk, 
withal is a refined and cultured lady. | and simply but elegantly attired. There 
She is in advance of most of her co-work- | was but one exception to this rule; Miss 
ers, but, on account of the conservative | Julie Willborn, though begged to Cress 
spirit of Germany, she feels bound to con- | like the others, declined and kept her 
ceal her radical views when speaking in | hair parted on one side!’” 

THEODORE STANTON, 











A LAWYER’S CHARITY. 


Sige Brooklyn Zag/e recently publish- | relation or friend. He had drifted around 
ed an incident of practical philan- | for years among the farmers of Queens 
thropy, which is worthy of extensive cir- | County, doing odd jobs and getting a 
culation. The chief actor in the case is | meal and a night’s rest where he could. 
a well-known Long Island lawyer, the | His hair was long, tangled, and filthy. His 
subject of his benevolence a vagabond | face and hands were begrimed with dirt. 
boy, who had been indicted for grand | His feet were shoeless and sockless, and 
larceny in the Court of Oyer and Ter- | a few unseemly rags were his only cover- 
miner in Long Island City. This boy did | ing. The crime of which he was accused 
not even know his own name, and never | was the theft of a horse and wagon, the 
knew either his father or mother or any | fact apparently being that the lad saw the 
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vehicle standing in the road, got inside 
and went off fora ride, imagining, per- 
haps, fora time that he was a wealthy 
farmer driving to town to collect a hun- 
dred thousand dollars or two for produce. 
He was caught, taken to jail, and indicted 
for grand larceny. 

"On Wednesday, when the poor little 
beggar was brought into court, lawyer 
Mott was there, and, when he saw thie 
young prisoner, his heart was touched. 
Under the patches of dirt on the boy’s 
face the worthy man saw lines of intel- 
ligence. The eye was bright and the 
movements were quick. The boy said 
he was 16 years old, but it was plain that 
he was barely 12, and knew no more of 
his own age than he did of the reign of 
Ptolemy. Mr. Mott went up to the pros- 
ecuting attorney and said : 

“ Downing, give me this boy.” 

“Give him to you,” exclaimed Mr. 
Downing, “ why, he’s to be tried for grand 
larceny.” 

“ Never mind that,” replied Mr. Mott; 
“T’ll take him and make a man of him.” 

“That won’t do,” Mr. Downing said; 
“he'll have to go to the House of Ref- 
uge.” 

“ Not until he has been tried and con- 
victed,” said Mr. Mott; “if he is to be 
tried, I appear for him.” 

The lad was remanded for the day, and 
again appeared in court on Thursday. 
Mr. Mott repeated his request to be al- 
lowed to take the boy. 

“Don’t make any mistake,” said Mr. 
Mott; “I'll take care of him. I’ve got 
eight of my own and another mouth 
won’t make much difference.” 

The matter was referred to the Judge, 
and he, satisfied that Mr. Mott would do 
as he said, allowed the boy to go on his 
own recognizance. 

The next morning Mr. Mott saw that 
the boy was thoroughly cleansed from 
head to foot and his hair cut. Then a 
complete suit of clothing transformed 
him into another being. Mr. Mott went 
to Mr. Downing’s office, taking the boy 
with him. Mr. Mott has a son named 
John, and the lawyer practiced a pious 
fraud on Mr. Downing. 





“Downing,” said he, “this is my boy 
John.” 

“Glad to see you, John,” said Mr. 
Downing, adding aside to Mr. Mott, “ He's 
a mighty smart-looking boy.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Mr. Mott, “heis. Don’t 
you remember seeing him before?” 

“No, I can’t say that I do,” Mr. Down- 
ing replied. 

“Well,” said Mr. Mott, “this is the 
boy you indicted for grand larceny and 
wanted to send to the House of Ref- 
uge.” 

Mr. Downing was astonished and grat- 
ified as well. That evening Mr. Mott 
took the boy home with him. He be- 
haved like a gentleman. When bedtime 
came Mr. Mott led him to a small room 
which he had prepared for him, and left 
him there. Soon afterward Mr. Mott 
went back to the boy’s room and glanced 
in. 

The little fellow was kneeling by the 
bedside praying aloud. As Mr. Mott de- 
scribed this scene his eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“T heard him praying forme and my 
wife and children,” said Mr. Mott, “and 
I never felt so happy in my life.” 

Next morning the boy was around at- 
tending to the cow and the horses before 
any one else was up. Mr. Mott told him 
he had a man to do that, but the boy said 
he liked to do it, as he had done it often 
forthe farmers. On Sunday morning the 
lad was around early again and attended 
to the cow and horses as before. After 
breakfast he dressed himself and went to 
church with the family. This morning 
he was up earlier than before, and long 
before nine o’clock had finished every- 
thing and dressed himself. 

“You have got through early,” said 
Mr. Mott. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy answered; “I’m 
going to Sunday-school with the boys.” 

It may not be often that a homeless, 
dirty, ragged boy exhibits such charac- 
teristics of head and heart; it is certain 
that few such boys have the opportunity. 
We would, for their sakes, that there were 
more practical benefactors like the Long 
Island lawyer. 





























PHTHISIS PULMONALIS OR CONSUMPTION. 


HTHISIS pulmonalis, or consump- 

- tion, is one of the most fatal and 
most common diseases that afflict our 
people. It prevails in nearly every part 
of our country. It has been estimated 
that one-fifth of all the deaths that oc- 
cur in New England are due to this 
disease. If small-pox, cholera, or some 
other disease should produce as large a 
number of deaths for even one year, 
there would be a fever of public excite- 
ment and loud calls for the adoption of 


efficient sanitary measures and for the en- | 
garded it as either a fortuitous result 


forcement of all available means of check- 
ing the ravages of the disease. Con- 
sumption, however, goes on year after 
year, making its fearful inroads upon the 
lives of our people, consigning them to 
their graves by the thousand, and yet 
not a ripple of excitement is created, no 
call is made for sanitary measures to 
check its ravages, and everybody seems 
to regard human agency as powerless be- 
fore the fell destroyer. 

It is proposed to make some inquiries 
into the nature and causes of consump- 
tion, the means of prevention and cure, 
with a view of determining whether 
necessarily our people should hold them- 
selves powerless in combating or oppos- 
ing or dealing with this disease. 


IS CONSUMPTION CURABLE? 


A query which meets us at the outset 
is, Is consumption curable? The popular 





opinion is, that after the disease becomes 
well established, there is no hope of re- 
covery, and onlya small chance even in the 
earliest stages of the disease. If it is an- 
nounced that a person has consumption, 
his cure is at once considered to be hope- 
less, and his death is regarded as only a 
question of time. By the medical pro- 
fession, up toa comparatively recent date, 
consumption was regarded as not only 
a very dangerous disease, but also as one 
which was uniformly fatal. If a recovery 
in any case took place, the physician re- 


brought about by nature, and not due to 
treatment, as is evidence that a mistake 
was made in the decision as to what the 
disease was. Andral, a celebrated French 
physician, who lived during the first half 
of the present century, said: “ No fact 
demonstrates that phthisis (consump- 
tion) has ever been cured, for it is not 
art which operates in the cicatrization of 
cavities; it can only favor this at most 
by not opposing the operations of nature. 
For ages remedies have been sought to 
combat the disposition to tubercles, orto 
destroy them when found; and thus in- 
numerable specifics have been employed 
and abandoned in turn, and chosen from 
every class of medicaments.” 

So far as drugs are concerned in the 
cure of consumption the words of Andral 
are still true. No drug has yet been dis- 


covered which is potent enough to cure 
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the disease, and there is no probability 
that there ever will be one found. Its cure 
is not to be sought by such means. Louis, 
another well-known French authority, in 
his admirable work, while admitting that 
a cure might rarely take place, points out 
that in such cases the disease must be 
limited in extent and the result fortui- 
tous. The recoveries which occasionally 
took place in no way interfered with the 
general view entertained of the fatal nat- 
ure of the malgdy or stimulated medical 
men to endeavor to bring about a cure of 
the disease. A palliation of the symptom 
was all that was aimed at in the treat- 
ment of the disease. 

At the present time it is generally ad- 
mitted by medical men that consumption 
admits of cure in some cases, and that in 
many other cases life may be consider- 
ably prolonged by judicious treatment. 
Dr. Carswell, an eminent English physi- 
cian, who spent many years in examining 
consumptive cases, and made numerous 
examinations of the lungs after death, 
makes use of the following strong and 
decided language: “ Pathological anat- 
omy has, perhaps, never afforded more 
convincing proof of the curability of dis- 
ease than it has in that of tubercular 
consumption.” In another place he 
says: “The important fact of the cura- 
bility of consumption has been satisfac- 
torily established, and its perfect cure 
demonstrated by scars in the lungs.” 

Dr. Evans, another English author, who 
for many years had an extensive practice 
in lung affections, says: “I promise you 
that by pursuing a proper line of treat- 
ment, you will be enabled to cure many 
cases of consymption in every stage.” 
In commenting upon this statement, one 
of the editors of the London Lancet, 
which stands at the head of medical pub- 
lications, said: “On this point we en- 
tirely agree with the author; that recov- 
ery from phthisis pulmonalis is much 
more frequent than is generally supposed, 
is an opinion daily gaining ground, 
There is necessarily nothing malignant 
or fatal in tubercle itself, and by treating 
the constitutional disease, its further dis- 
position may be checked.” 








That numerous cases of consumptive 
disease of the lungs have been cured has 
been conclusively proven by the results 
of post-mortem examinations. Dr, J. 
Hughes Bennett, an eminent English au- 
thority, says: “The careful post-mortem 
examinations now made with such regu- 
larity in our large hospitals have demon- 
strated the frequent occurrence of old 
condensations, cicatrices, and calcareous 
concretions at the apices of the lungs in 
persons of advanced age, who have died 
of other diseases. In 1845 I pointed out 
that in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh 
they occurred in the proportion of from 
one-fourth to one-third of all the indi- 
viduals who died after the age of forty. 
Roger and Boudet had previously shown 
that at the Salpétriere and Bicétre hos- 
pitals in Paris, amongst individuals above 
the age of seventy, they occurred in one- 
half and in four-fifths of the cases respect- 
ively. There can be no doubt that these 
cicatrices and concretions indicate the 
healing and drying up of cavities and 
softened tubercular matter of some pre- 
vious period in the life of the individual, 
and the consequent spontaneous cure of 
the disease in a considerable number of 
persons.” In view of the facts adduced, 
authorities cited, and the large mass of 
other testimony which might be pro- 
duced, it must be admitted that consump- 
tion is curable. 


CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 


In dealing with any disease, it is im- 
portant to understand the causes of it. In 
case the cause is still in operation, the 
first requisite of cure is that it be re- 
moved. The causes likely to produce a 
disease being known, those who have a 
care for their health are often enabled to 
avoid the causes and escape the disease. 
“ Prevention is better than cure, and far 
cheaper,” remarked John Locke more 
than two hundred years ago, and his re- 
mark is as true to-day as when he uttered 
it. The breathing of impure air is one of 
the most prolific causes of consumption. 
Those people who live in the open air or 
tents, where there is free circulation of 
air, are seldom affected with this discase. 
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“The Bedouins,” it is said, “who live in 
the open air all day and sleep in tents, 
where ventilation is provided for, are en- 
tirely exempt from consumption.” The 
inhabitants of the Hebrides Islands, off 
the west coast of Scotland, are exempt 
from this disease, while the rest of Scot- 
land is desolated by it. An explanation 
is found in the fact that the inhabitants 
of these islands live in houses so con- 
structed as to be permeated by a ceaseless 
interchange of air—that is to say, of the 
house air with the outer air—by reason 
of having a constant hearth fire and a 
hole in the roof. Thus it happens that 
the air is never—day or night, winter 
or summer—for a moment stationary; 
and thus, too, it is that the inhabitants 
never re-breathe, or possibly can re- 
breathe, theirown pulmonary excretions.” 

Wherever persons are confined in close 
work-rooms or sleeping-rooms, and oblig- 
ed to re-breathe the air from their own 
lungs, consumption is found to be prev- 
alent. Animals, when closely confined 
for a considerable period of time, and 
especially if several are kept in the same 
apartment, are affected with this disease. 
Many of the wild beasts carried about 
the country for exhibition in the me- 
nageries, fall victims to it. Tenement- 
houses, where many persons are crowded 
together, are hgt-beds for the production 
of this disease. The nearer air-tight the 
houses are, the worse it is for the tenants. 
Dr. Beddoes says: “I am informed that 
in acertain Highland district (in Scot- 
land), where the proprietors have exerted 
themselves to build decent and air-tight 
dwellings for their tenants, instead of any 
improvement of health resulting, con- 
sumption, formerly uncommon, became 
very rife and deadly.” The disease is 
scarcely known among savage races of 
men. Savages have no “comfortable 
houses,” and consequently are pretty 
freely supplied with pure fresh air, and 
are not troubled with consumption. 


DAMPNESS AS A CAUSATIVE INFLUENCE, 


Dampness seems to exert a consider- 
able influence in the causation of con- 





sumption. Where impure air is added 
to dampness, the tendency fo the disease 
is aggravated. The humidity of the cli- 
mate of England increases the mortality 
from tubercular diseases, one-third of all 
the deaths being caused by them. In 
1854 the Massachusetts Medical Society 
appointed a committee to investigate the. 
origin of consumption. Among the 
questions sent out to pliysicians in all! 
the towns of the State were two relating 
to the influence of locality. From the 
replies received, the committee were 
obliged to draw the following conclu~ 
sions: Consumption is very unequally 
distributed in New England. Some 
places enjoy a very great exemption from 
its ravages, if not quite as much exemp- 
tion as any portion of the globe can 
claim, There are some spots, even some 
particular houses, which are frightfully 
subject to it. The cause of this unequal 
distribution of the disease is intimately 
connected with,and apparently dependent 
upon, moisture of the soil on or near 
which stand villages or houses in which 
consumption prevails. These conclu- 
sions have since been confirmed by ob- 
servations in Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Maine, New York, and other States. 
English investigations have also confirm- 
ed the same conclusions. Investigations 
carried on under the direction of the 
British Government, brought to light the 
important fact that in towns which had 
been thoroughly sub-drained, and thus. 
been made comparatively dry, instead of 
having a soil fpermeated with moisture, 
there was a marked diminution in the 
number of deaths by consumption, in 
some instances to the extent of one-half. 

Dr. Henry J. Bowditch says that “there 
are from twice to three times as many 
deaths from consumption in the wet 
places of New England as in those that 
are dry; and that generally in propor- 
tion to the amount of dampness of the 
soil is the tendency to death by consump- 
tion.” Dr. Bowditch further declares 
that there are homesteads in Massachu- 
setts, in damp locations, in which two or 
three generations have been cut down by 
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consumption—and more will be cut down 
unless the cause is removed ; while other 
homesteads, in dry locations, not more 
than a quarter of a mile distant, have 
been exempt from the disease. The 
doctor relates the instance of two healthy 
brothers, who married two healthy sis- 
ters. Both had large families of children. 
‘One lived upon the old homestead, situ- 
ated upon a beautiful and well-drained 
hill, where the house was bathed all day 
in sunshine, and not one of the chil- 
dren was touched by consumption. The 
other brother placed his house a short 
distance off, but upon a grassy plain, 
covered all summer by the rankest verd- 
ure. In front of the house was a large 
open “common,” in the center of which 
water oozed up from between the split 
hoofs of the cows as they came home at 
evening. Back of the house was a large 
level meadow, reaching to the very foun- 
‘dations of the buildings. Through the 
meadow slowly flowed the mill-stream of 
the adjacent village. Further back these 
‘surroundings were inclosed by lofty hills, 
‘which kept from the house the rays of 
‘the sun in early morning and toward 
sunset. The house was chilly and damp 
most of the time. Not one of the chil- 
‘dren escaped the fell destroyer; affording 
a striking illustration of the causative 
influence of dampness in producing con- 
sumption. 


PERVERSION OF NUTRITION AS A CAUSE. 


In all cases of consumption there is a 
rmarked perversion of nutrition. Whether 
ithis state is to be regarded as a cause or 
wesult of. the disease, is not fully settled. 
That it may sometimes be a result is 
quite possible, and that it is often a cause 
is evident. The perversion of nutrition 
. may be caused by breathing impure air, 
by living in a damp location, by improper 
food, by imperfect digestion of food, by 
overwork, by anxiety, and by various 
influences. Whatever may be the cause 
of this perversion of nutrition, it involves 
a serious derangement of the digestive 
process. In this connection, a good au- 
thority remarks that “all food essentially 





consists of albuminous, fatty, and min- 
eral constituents, which are reduced in 
the alimentary canal to a fluid condition 
by the mechanical triturating action of 
the teeth, jaws, and stomach, as well as 
by the chemical solvent action of alkalines 
and acid juices. An observation of the 
peculiar dyspepsia which so frequently ac- 
companies tubercular disease will satisfy 
the observer that it depends upon excess 
of acidity in the alimentary canal, which 
favors the solution of the albuminous 
and mineral elements of our food, but is 
opposed to the emulsionizing of fat. It 
has consequently been attributed by Dr. 
Dobell to diminished secretion from the 
pancreas. In youth the indisposition to 
eat fatty substances is well marked; and 
among the ill-fed poor it is fat which is 
the most costly ingredient of food. In 
either case it is the non-assimilation of 
the fatty elements of food and their 
diminution in the blood, while the albu- 
minous elements are comparatively in 
excess, that gradually interferes with nu- 
trition. The molecular basis of the chyle 
is impoverished, the elementary mole- 
cules so necessary for the formation of 
healthy blood corpuscles are diminished, 
the liquor sanguinis consequently is 
poor in fat and rich in albumen; the en- 
tire growth of the constitution, as a re- 
sult, so affected, and itsepowers rendered 
weak ; lastly, when exudations do occur, 
more especially in the lungs, they are 
of an albuminous character, exhibit 
slight power of transformation into 
cells, and only produce that slow abor- 
tive nucleus material which is called “tu- 
bercle.” 

This theory of the nature of the per- 
version of nutrition and the production 
of disease in the lungs seems the most 
reasonable of any proposed, and very 
well explains the phenomena observed. 


THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 


The prevention of consumption de- 
pends largely upon an avoidance of the 
causes which produce it. The breathing 
of impure air, living in damp locations, and 
impaired digestion from whatever cause 
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produced, may be regarded as the prom- 
‘inent causes of the disease. The breath- 
ing of impure air must be guarded against 
by providing thorough ventilation of 
houses, and all places where persons are 
required to stay hour after hour, and it 
is desirable to be as much as possible in 
the open air. The most of our houses 


-are built as nearly air-tight as the carpen- 


ter can make them, with little or no pro- 
vision for ventilation, and the sleeping- 
rooms are small and often occupied by 
two persons, perhaps with doors and 
windows closed. If the location of the 
house is damp, the ground should be 
thoroughly drained, or else abandoned 
fora dry situation. In purchasing houses, 
particular regard should be given to se- 
curing a dry and healthful location. To 
guard against perversions of nutrition, 
careful attention should be given to the 
diet, and all the rules of health well ob- 
served. 


THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


The cure of consumption is not to be 


‘sought in drugs. A long and fruitless 


search has been in progress for hundreds 
of years, and is still going on, to finda 
drug that will cure consumption. None 
has been found, and none ever will be 
found. Yet hundreds of persons have 
been cured of the disease—not always by 
physicians—often without any aid (hin- 
drance) from drugs. The first step in 
the cure of the disease is the avoidance 
of the causes. Pure air is an indispen- 
sable requisite. Many have been cured in 
an advanced stage of the disease by pass- 
ing most of their time outdoors, engaged 
in some light employment. The con- 
sumptive must not allow a fear of the 
weather to keep him within doors. He 
must protect himself from the weather 
by sufficient clothing, and go out and 
keep out in nearly all kinds of weather. 
The disease is sometimes arrested, and 


comparative health restored, when nearly 


one-half of one whole lung has been de- 
stroyed. Numerous cases might be given 
where recovery took place ina more or 
dess advanced stage of the disease. One 





or two instances must suffice. Dr. James 
Norcum, of Edentown, N.C., who had been 
seriously ill with the disease for a year, 
was on that account, in February, 1813, 
discharged from his position as surgeon 
in a United States regiment. He then 
commenced the practice of his profession, 
and continued to attend to the most 
laborious duties of it at all times of the 
day and night, in rain, hail, snow, storms, 
and sunshine, whenever he was called, for 
eighteen months. Of his condition then 
he says: “ At the end of that time, I had 
lost my hectic fever, night sweats, puru- 
lent expectoration, and my cough had 
nearly left me; my chest had recovered 
its capacity of free and easy expansion, 
and the ulcers in my lungs were entirely 
healed.” Dr. Norcum lived till 1850, 
when he was killed by an accident. Dr. 
Norcum related the case of a man who, 
by riding ten miles a day on horseback 
in 1810, was cured of consumption, and 
was free from the disease twenty years 
later. “A. P.,” a lawyer-poet of some 
renown, a native of New England, was a 
sixth child. His parents had both died 
of consumption, and all his brothers and 
sisters, as they approached the age of 
twenty-one, paled away and died of the 
same disease. In his twentieth year he 
began to grow feeble, and, expecting the 
same fate as the rest of his family, he 
went to Arkansas; lived a hunter’s life, 
camped out for weeks and months to- 
gether, and at the end of twenty years 
was in perfect health. Outdoor life, in 
elevated and dry regions, is more bene- 
ficial than in damp locations. 

In the treatment of consumption, the 
improvement of the nutrition of the 
body is very important. One reason why 
outdoor life proves so beneficial is, that 
it improves the nutrition as well as puri- 
fies the blood. Special attention is often 
required to insure the digestion and 
assimilation of fatty elements of food. 
Cod-liver oil may be of much benefit, 
being peculiarly well adapted by its com- 
position to digest easily and afford the 
nutriment most needed in such cases. 
The general nutrition of the body must 
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be well attended to, and all the laws of 
health carefully observed. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
curative treatment of consumption con- 
sists in keeping the patient moderately 
active, in the open air, in elevated or dry 





locations, and in careful attention to the 


proper nutrition of the system. The 
consumptive, if able to go about, should 
never give up and confine himself to the 
house. His only hope is in an outdoor 
life. HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 





NEW ORLEANS AND YELLOW FEVER. 


ip tte pene ete the pro- 
longed and exceptional heat of the 
summer of ‘81, this largest of the gulf 
cities escaped a visitation of the dreaded 
scourge, yellow fever. With reference to 
this really extraordinary matter, and the 
probable reasons for it, an interesting 
paper was read by Prof. Stanford E. 
Chaille, a medical practitioner in New 
Orleans for more than twenty-five years, 
and one of the most celebrated authori- 
ties on yellow fever, before the New Or- 
leans Auxiliary Sanitary Association, 
September 22d, in which he stated that : 

“Not only has no death from yellow 


fever occurred, but no case; not only no | 


case, but no suspicious case; and not only 
no suspicious case, but no alarming ru- 
mor of one. All this is so extraordinary 
that, during the past sixty years at least, 
there has been only one year, 1861, in 
which no death by yellow fever was re- 
corded. In January of this solitary year 
of exemption, Louisiana seceded from the 
United States, and its coast was soon 
thereafter blockaded. When this extra- 
ordinary concurrence of the blockade and 
of our exemption from yellow fever in 
1861 is associated with the facts that New 
Orleans escaped yellow fever, as is al- 
leged, in 1808, and in 1812-1815, when the 
Embargo Act and the war with Great 
Britain suspended its commerce, that 
there were no epidemics here in the civil 
population during the four years of our 
recent war, and that there has never been 
greater quarantine vigilance than this 
year, the conclusion can not be escaped, 
that those have strong evidence in their 
favor who contend that efficient quaran- 
tines serve, at least, to greatly reduce 





our numerous annual risks of 
tion. 

“To what cause has our total exemp- 
tion this year been due? Has it been 
due to luck, including in this all causes 
which we can not or have not controlled ? 
or, has it been due to such improved lo- 
cal sanitation as the great extension this 
spring of your valuable measure, which 
causes fresh water to flow daily through 
those streets perpendicular to the river? 
or, has it been due to increased quaran- 
tine vigilance? While strong arguments 
can be adduced in favor of luck, I prefer 
to call your attention to my conviction 
that the ‘Lord helps those who help 
themselves,’ and that inasmuch as we 
have done something to protect our- 
selves, we have in a measure deserved 
our luck. It is my belief, after thirty 
years’ experience, that our local sanita- 
tion, notwithstanding many and grave 
deficiencies, was never, on the whole, as 
good; that official sanitary organizations 
were never more vigilant and active; and 
that never before had these officers both 
the power and the will to execute so ef- 
ficient a quarantine. But not one of 
these means for protection is perfect, and 
if this community would enjoy continued 
exemption from yellow fever, it must vig- 
orously persevere to perfect all protective 
measures. Thus alone can we deserve 
success, thus alone can we command, in 
case of failure, the sympathy, confidence, 
and, if need be, the aid of our neighbors.” 

This year has proved that New Orleans 
need not annually cither originate or im- 
port yellow fever. That city is now free 
from this poison, and, therefore, can be 
kept free more readily than heretofore. 
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MILK AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


hapa views of a writer in one of our 
exchanges, Food and Health,a publi- 
cation devoted mainly to the interests of 
the trade in food materials, are deserving 
of gencral consideration, and we take the 
liberty to print them here. Substantially 
they are in harmony with the opinion of 
the more advanced hygienists, who re- 
gard milk, as commonly used, an arézf- 
céal product, and unsuitable for healthful 
nutrition : 

“ Milk, on a rough calculation, contains 
in one hundred parts: 
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“This combination supplies food and 
drink, and in simple modes of life is one 
of the most precious nutriments man pos- 
sesses. 

“ Milk is a condensed food, for it has 
already undergone a digestive process be- 
fore it is partaken. Its power of nutri- 
tion depends, howeVer, on its digestibil- 
ity. To us it appears that the constit- 
uents of milk make it most precious for 
the very young, the growing, and the old, 
Nature indicates this. The fibrous text- 
ures of food are wanted when growth is 
completed and has to be maintained, and 
nutriment is then required in different 
proportions to those which milk gives. 
An English physician has lately given it 
as his opinion, that the least quantity 
which a family of five should daily con- 
sume would be five quarts, and not less 
than a quart daily to a child. ‘If this, 
or anything approaching it, were the rule 
and not the exception,’ says Dr. Duck- 
worth, ‘the disease of rickets in its man- 
ifold phases would be completely ban- 
ished from this country, and a much 
higher standard of health and robustness 
would unquestionably prevail.’ 

“Now we believe that a good deal that 
is said about milk is said on the face of 
it, and that no deeper inquiry into the 
physiological formation of milk has ever 
been made. We believe milk to be a 
principal necessity from birth to the age 





of three or four, to be useful to the age of 
fifteen, and from sixty downward. Dur- 
ing the between range a small quantity 
is sufficient to satisfy the required needs, 
and we believe that it is not a principal 
food throughout life. 


MILK A PRODUCT OF THE ARTS OF MAN, 


“Since we have commenced our re- 
searches into the chemical and physio- 
logical value of food, many a food sub- 
stance has in our mind taken a different 
form to the one which it maintains popu- 
larly, even among scientific mcn. These 
views of ours can only be developed 
gradually. The milk of our day, drawn 
from cows, is not a product in the course 
of nature, but one which we force from 
the cow by art. We were glad to see 
lately that this is understood by some, 
and to find it stated that ‘the cow in its 
natural state gives as much milk as will 
keep a calf about two months, then for 
four months as much as will partially sus- 
tain it; after that it takes care of itself. 
On the other hand, the cow which art has 
produced gives as much milk for four 
months in the year as will support four 
or five calves, and for five months more 
as much as would support three, two, and 
one.’ 

“ Different breeds have different milk- 
giving qualities, just as man has induced 
them. With some breeds food goes into 
milk, with some into fat and beef. But 
it is art more in the former than in the 
latter case. The Durhams, Herefords, 
Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guernseys, and Alder- 
neys are deep milkers, but are not equally 
turned into beef. Now this milk is not 
a natural product, and we say to a cer- 
tain extent unhealthy, and no food prod- 
uct is so delicate, so easily contami- 
nated, so quick in the transmission of 
disease, as milk. It attracts every parti- 
cle that may float about, and transmits it 
to the consumer. If there exi-t a dis- 
seminator of disease it is milk. Its pure 
state is an absolute necessity, if it is to be 
a healthy aliment. 
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“We wish here to give our emphatic 
opinion, that the unnatural flow of milk 
in all mammals is unhealthy, that of the 
human mother as well as the cow, and 
that particularly that milk is unhealthy 
which is given by a mammal when again in 
a breeding condition. Now cows are made 
to produce milk up to a short time before 
calving, and so drained of their natural 
support. They not only give unhealthy 
milk, but produce unhealthy flesh in their 
offspring. Man partakes of both, and 
partakes of unhealthy food substances. 

“ Here are some of the sources of disease 
which our own shortsightedness produces, 

“We say that it is better not to partake 





of milk than to take unhealthy milk, and 
most of our milk is unhealthy, for the 
reasons just stated. Chemical analysis 
can not always detect those physiological 
conditions which determine the healthi- 
ness of food products, but we are quite 
sure every philosophical chemist will be 
on our side. 

“ A time will come when our idea will be 
understood, and when scientific men will 
decry the practice of producing milk by 
artificial means; when milk will be used 
mostly for the young only, and when the 
danger to human life will be considered 
in sustaining it on an unnatural prod- 
uct,” 
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THE NOSTRUM FALLACY. 


we a child complains of head- 
ache, lassitude, or want of appetite, 
the nurse concludes that he must “take 
something.” If the complexion of a 
young lady grows every day paler and 
pastier, her mother will insist that she 
must “get something” to purify her 
blood. If the baby squeals day and night, 
a doctor is sent for, and is expected to 
“ prescribe something.” What that some- 
thing should be, the parents would be 
unable to define, but they have a vague 
idea that it should come from the drug- 
store, and that it can not be good for 
much unless it is bitter or nauseous. 
Traced to its principles their theory 
would be about this: “Sickness and de- 
pravity are the normal condition of our 
nature ; salvation can come only through 
abnormal agencies; and a remedy, in or- 
der to be effective, should be as anti- 
natural as possible.” But Nature still 
persists in following her own laws. Her 
physiological laws she announces by 
means of the instincts which man shares 
with the humblest of his fellow-creatures, 
and health is her free gift to all who trust 
themselves to the guidance of those in- 
stincts. Health is not lost by accident, 
nor can it be repurchased at the drug- 
store. It is lost by physiological sins, and 
can be regained only by sinning no more. 





Disease is Nature’s protest against a gross 
violation of her laws. Suppressing the 
symptoms of a disease with drugs means 
to silence that protest instead of remov- 
ing the cause. We might as well try to 
extinguish a fire by silencing the fire- 
bells; the alarm will soon be sounded 
from another quarter, though the first 
bells may not ring again till the belfry 
breaks down in a general conflagration. 
For the laws of health, though liberal 
enough to be apparently plastic, are in 
reality as inexorable as time and gravita- 
tion. We can not bully Nature, we can 
not defy her resentment by a fresh prov- 
ocation. Drugs may change the form of 
the disease—z. ¢., modify the terms of the 
protest—but the law can not be baffled by 
complicating the offense: before the 
drugged patient can recover, he has to 
expiate a double sin-—-the medicine and 
the original cause of the disease. But 
shall parents look on and let a sick child 
ask in vain for help? By no means.. 
Something is certainly wrong, and has to 
be righted. The disease itself is a cry for 
help, but not for drugs. Instead of 
“ taking something,” something ought to 
be done, and oftener something habitually 
done ought to be omitted. lf the baby’s. 
stomach has been tormented with ten 
nursings a day, omit six of them; omit 
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tea and coffee from the young lady’s 
menu; stop the dyspeptic’s  meat-ra- 
tions, and the youngster’s grammar- 
lessons after dinner. But open the bed- 
room windows, open the door and let 
your children take a romp in the gar- 
den, or on the street, even on a snow- 
covered street. Let them spend their 
Sundays with an uncle who has a good 
orchard ; or, send for a barrel of apples. 
Send for the carpenter, and let him turn 
the nursery or the woodshed into a 
gymnasium. In case you have nothing 
but your bedroom and kitchen, there will 
still be room for a grapple-swing; the 
Boston Hygienic Institute has patented 
a kind that can be fastened without visi- 
ble damage to the ceiling. If the baby 
won't stop crying, something ought to be 
done about it. Yes, and as soon as pos- 
sible : remove the strait-jacket apparatus, 
swaddling clothes, petticoat, and ll, 
spread a couple of rugs in a comfortable 
corner, and give the poor little martyr a 
chance to move his cramped limbs; let 
him roll, tumble, and kick to his heart’s 
content, and complete his happiness by 
throwing the paregoric-bottle out of the 
window.—Dr. OSWALD in Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 





- 


How VOLTAIRE CURED THE DECAY 
oF His STOMACH.—In the “ Memoirs of 
Count Segur” there is the following an- 
ecdote: “My mother, the Countess de 
Segur, being asked by Voltaire respecting 
her health, told him that the most pain- 
ful feeling she had arose from the decay 
in her stomach, and the difficulty of find- 
ing any kind of aliment that it could 
bear. Voltaire, by way of consolation, 
assured her that he was once for nearly 
a year in the same state, and believed to 
be incurable, but that nevertheless a very 
simple remedy had restored him. It con- 
sisted in taking no other nourishment 
than yolks of eggs beaten up with the 
flour of potatoes and water.” Though 
this circumstance concerned so extraor- 
dinary a person as Voltaire, it is little 
known, and very rarely has the remedy, 


simple and dietetic as it is, been prac- 
ticed. Its efficacy, however, in cases of 
debility, can not be questioned; and the 
following is the mode of preparing this 
valuable article of food as recommended 
by Sir John Sinclair: Beat up an egg 
in a bowl, and then add six tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water, mixing the whole weil 
together; then add two tablespoonfuls of 
farina of potatoes; Jet it be mixed thor- 
oughly with the liquid in the bowl; then 
pour in as much boiling water as will 
convert the whole into a jelly, and mix 
it well. It may be taken alone or with 
the addition of a little milk, or perhaps 
subacid fruit jelly that is but slightly 
sweetened, in case of stomachic debility 
or consumptive disorders. The dish is 
light and easily digested, and nourishing. 
Bread or biscuit may be taken with it as 
the stomach gets stronger. 





OUR DAILY RECKONING. 


Ir you sit down at set of sun 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting, find, 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard ; 
One glance most kiud, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


But, if through all the livelong day 

You’ve cheered no heart by yea or nay : 
If, through it all, 

You've nothing done, that you can trace, 

That brought the sunshine to one face ; 
No act most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost! 





KNOWLEDGE, truth, love, beauty, good- 
ness, faith, alone can give vitality to the 
mechanism of existence. The laugh of 
mirth that vibrates through the heart— 
the tears that freshen the dry wastes 
within—the music that brings childhood 
back—the prayer that calls the future 
near—the doubt which makes us meditate 
—the death which startles us with mys- 
tery—the hardship which forces us to 
struggle—the anxiety which ends in trust 
—are the true nourishment of our natural 





being.—J AS. MARTINEAU. 
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The Panama Canal.—M. De Les- 
seps, the President of the American Branch 
of the Panama Canal Company, issued a 
statement a while ago on the condition of 
the work. From this it appears, that not- 
withstanding the obstacles encountered in 
the luxuriant vegetation and the thick for- 
ests, there has been opened and recorded 
transversely to the axis of the canal over 200 
kilometers ot paths, and also a passage from 
20 to 30 meters has been made from one end 
of the Isthmus to the other, according to the 
proposed lines of the Canal Commission. 
For meteorological studies, to which especial 

- attention has been given, four stations have 
been established —at Colon, Gamboa, La 
Boca del Rio Grande, and Naos Island. 
Geological surveys have been made and are 
now in progress. It has been ascertained 
that between Colon and Lion Hill the canal 
will not encounter any rocks. At the pres- 
ent time two steam-sounding apparatus are 
being put up similar to those at Colon. 
At this station the samples brought up by 
the spoons have given an exact structure of 
the soil. It is shown to be a succession of 
layers of clay, representing the degradations 
of a greenish pyroxenic rock, which through 
its gradual degradations and decomposition 
has prodtced this formation. At other places 
the ground, bored to a depth of 25 meters, 
has revealed nearly every way, instead of 
successive formations methodically arranged, 
a chain of derived rocks growing softer and 
softer. The thickness of the mellow soil is 
quite remarkable, and, in a word, the sound- 
ings have given results beyond expectation 
on the whole line of the canal. The com- 
pany now have 200 cars, 12 locomotives, 2 
pontoons, 2 steam cranes, 18 flat-boats, 2 
dredges with change pieces, ribbon saws, 
rails, etc., a part of which is already at Colon 
and the remainder is on the way. The store- 
houses at Colon cover an area of 1,400 met- 
ers, and are full. Five barges and two 
steamboats are plying upon the Chagres 
River. Another steamboat at Panama is 
used for hydrographic surveys of the bay. 


For the Observation of Mental 
PHENOMENA IN YOUNG CHILDPEN.—A cor- 
respondent writes us the following : 

Paris, October 26, 188t. 

Dear Epiror: In your excellent monthly 
for October is an editorial entitled “ A New 
Boy Science,” which suggests to me a little 
book not as widely known in America as it 
ought to be, I refer to “ The Mother's 
Register,” the admirable creation of a French- 
man, Professor Fonssagrives, of Montpellier, 
which, if faithfully written up by parents, 
would not only furnish invaluable data for a 
baby science. but would prove an interesting 
and precious history of the development of 
the children of every household, The little 





work has been translated into English. and 
may be obtained at the office ef the New 
York Nation, now the weekly edition of the 
Evening Post. 
Very truly yours, 
THEODORE STANTON. 


Converting Old Cans to Use.— 
One of the eye-sores of village and country life 
is the accumulation of discarded tin cans in 
the back-yards and on the public wayside, 
In the city, the emptied tin can which pre- 
viously held fruit or condensed milk, fluid 
chocolate, or boned turkey, may be turned 
over to the dispo- 
sition of the ashman, 
but in the leafy sub- 
urbs it is likely to 
be cast out and lie 
around loose. In 
the American Farm- 
er we find a good 
suggestion on util- 
izing these waste 
products of latter- 








day civilization, and give it to our readers, 
The accompanying illustrations show how the 
can isto betreated. One simply removes the 
top by heating it. then cuts the cylindrical 
body into strips about three-fourths of an 
inch wide to near the bottom. Then take a 
strong wire, and with a ha.amer and a wooden 
block bind the end of each strip over the wire 
at equal distances apart. Painted a bright 
red, with pretty moss and some simple vines 
or choice flowers, and suspended by wires, 
the old can is converted into a feature of 
home attraction. 


Metaline.—For twenty years or more, 
“anti-friction” metals, as they are called, 
have been used more or less in machinery 
for the purpose of increasing speed and re- 
ducing wear, and the tendency to heat up. 
Metaline is an improved composition of the 
kind, and it is claimed that no oil whatever 
is required when it is used. Indeed. metal- 
ine has been used for some years on both 
heavy and light machinery, on railroad car 
journals, locomotives, etc., etc., down to the 
smallest spindle, and however heavy the 
bearings or rapid the motion, these can be 
run more steadily, with less .friction. and 
therefore less heat, and much more econom- 
ically without oil than with it. When once 
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applied, metaline requires no attention ; is 
free from dirt and smell, and is inexpensive 
and very durable, Its application to sewing- 
machines is one of its best features ; and yet 
we are told that the great manufacturers are 
reluctant to employ it because the owners of 
the patent refuse to sell their rights or per- 
mit any monopoly of its advantages. The 
Metaline Company is prepared to receive 
orders for the application of metaline to 
sewing-machines, and the satisfactory results 
already achieved justify the expectation that 
the time is not far distant when no sewing- 
machine, either in family or factory, will be 
tolerated that has not this invaluable im- 
provement as part of its composition, 


Peculiar Eycs.—White hair and pink 
eyes are said to be the peculiarities of two 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Rix, of 
Franklin Township, Polk County, lowa. 
One is four years old and the other two. 
While they are compelled to wear goggles 
because they can not bear the sunlight, they 
can see in the dark even better than in the 
day-time, being able to pick upapin in a 
dark room. 

A Hartford (Conn ) paper relates a singular 
circumstance connected with the eyes of a 
young lady sixteen years old, residing in 
Litchfield. She was recently confined for a 
few cays in adark room on account of her 
eyes, until one day, after a sudden and pe- 
culiar sensation, they felt decidedly better 
and she was taken into the light. When she 
entered the dark room her eyes were straight 
and natural; she was now cross-eyed ; but 
the most singular thing is the asserted fact 
that when she closes the right eye she can 
see tv a distance of eight or ten miles with 
the left eye, and distinguish objects as 
though they were within the ordinary range 
of vision. The distant hills appear to be 
brought closer as if by a telescope. On the 
other hand, when she closes the left and uses 
the right eye for vision it appears to be a 
microscope. The point of a needle looks 
like a blunt piece of iron, and so with every- 
thing near by. But when both eyes are open 
they assume the cross-eyed expression and 
she sees everything naturally as other per- 
sons see, 


Dr. Arthur Mitchell, a prominent 
gentleman of Edinburgh, and one of the 
Royal Commission of Lunacy for Scotland, 
has made some interesting discoveries in the 
Hebrides, Shetland, and Orkney Islands, 
He found people there who could read and 
write, using stone and bronze implements, 
pounding their grain in hollow stones, using 
a stone fly-wheel for their spindles, living in 
bee-hive huts built ‘without the aid of a ham- 
mer; and he even found cave-dwellers who 
would (if dead and exhumed) pass for good 
specimens of the bronze age. The fact ap- 
pears plain, that all the so-called ‘‘ ages” are 
current on the earth, and were, it seems 
reasonable to think, when certain recently 
discovered deposits were made in the earth. 





It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the so-called Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
ages were—as such cases as the above show 
them now to be — contemporaneous, The 
simple fact is that the ‘‘ages” are getting 
pretty well “ mixed,” and are existing side by 
side to-day, as doubtless they were when 
those recently discovered deposits, about 
which we have heard so much, were made, 


Deep Fall Plowing.—I. N. Stone, 
writing to the Fruit Recorder, says: “ Seven 
years ago I had one acre of ground which I 
wished to set to strawberries the following 
spring, and knowing that there were a great 
many white grubs in every toot of it, con- 
cluded to plow in deep, just before winter 
set in. I commenced one afternoon and 
plowed one-fourth of it; a hard breeze at 
night kept me from plowing the balance un- 
til spring, when I finished plowing the piece 
and set it to strawberries. The plants on the 
fall plowing were not disturbed at all by the 
grub, while those on each side were nearly 
all destroyed by them. Since then I have 
adopted the plan of plowing fruit ground 
just before it freezes up for winter, and have 
not had axzy loss from grubs and cut-worms.” 


On Transplanting Trees.— Mr. 
Meehan, in the last Gardener's Monthly, re- 
views some of the many practical things 
brought out in experience on this subject, 
He says: 

*‘It is now established beyond all question 
that a tree or shrub, taken out of a poor soil, 
will not bear transplanting as one that has 
been well fed. For instance, if five years 
agu two Norway spruces were planted, both 
of same age and in soil both just alike, but 
one should receive no manure for all that 
time and the other have a little manure every 
year, the chance of success in removal will 
be very much in favor of the well-fed tree, 
Numbers of trees with good roots and well 
planted, die after removal simply from a 
weakened constitution brought about by 
poor living. 

** Another capital fact of practical value to 
transplanters has been developed, and which 
is only just now becoming well known. It 
has always been understood in this country 
that a transplanted tree is safer from being 
pruned, but the pruning generally consisted 
of shortening in all the branches, strong as 
well as weak, But it is now found that the 
tree should not be shortened in, but merely 
thinned out. All the weaker branches should 
be cut out and the strong ones left. Any 
extensive planter who has read of these 
things in our pages will have saved his sub- 
scription price a hundred times over. 

‘*And then there is the practice becoming 
now better known than others also first 
learned through our pages, that it is not pos- 
sible to pound the earth too tight about a 
transplanted tree. It is not possible to avoid 
all risks in transplanting. The art will never 
be so perfected that some will not die; but 
year by year we are learning ; and mortality, 
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where all the good conditions can be con- 
trolled, will be less than ever before. 

“ Another thfhg may be remembered, that 
trees die in winter from drying out. There- 
fore give the roots all the chances you can to 
heal and grow before cold drying winds and 
frosts come. One of the best of these chances 
is to plant early. Plant as soon as you can 
after the fall rains come. It makes little 
difference whether the yellowed leaves have 
all fallen or not.” 


The Cancer Remedy.—In the Oc- 
tober No. of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a 
statement was given of the successful treat- 
ment of a case of epithelial cancer of many 
years’ standing with a preparation of oxalis 
acetosella, or wood sorrel. The subject of 
the treatment, a Brooklyn physician of high 
reputation, reported the case fully to the 
County Society, and the incontrovertible fact, 
as set forth in that report, was given to the 
JourNAL readers. There have been several 
inquiries made, and much doubt expressed, 
concerning the case, which could be answer- 
ed only by referring correspondents to Dr. 
Eltinge himself; but since the October Num- 
ber was issued fresh testimony has accumu- 
lated in the shape of two cases of cancer, 
successfully treated, as the following extracts 
from letters sent to the doctor will show. 

S. G. Culbrett, of Henderson, Md., writes: 
‘*I went exactly as you directed, and the 
charred mass fell out the following Monday. 
It is about as large as a medium-sized chest- 
nut. I preserved it in alcohol. It is whitish 
in color. It left a place larger than a twenty- 
five-cent piece, and in five days it came down 
to its original size of a ten-cent piece, and 
then remained that size for several days. 
was a little uneasy, though it is healing 
slowly—a little smaller every day. It is not 
larger than the nail of my little finger now. 
It is three weeks since I put the first plaster 
on, and I think in another week it will be 
entirely well.” 

An officer of the regular army stationed 
at Fort Fred Steele, Wyoming, writes: ‘‘ The 
seared portion dropped off yesterday, just 
eight days and five hours after the first appli- 
cation, and my lip is about well, and I am 
so very thankful to you. I send you the 
seared part, so that you may judge of the 
original disease. . Three army surgeons 
pronounced it epithelioma, or cancer.” 

The editor of the JourNAL is so favorably 
impressed by the method of treatment intro- 
duced by Dr. Eltinge, that he will communi- 
cate with those who may be afflicted by the 
dread disease with reference to its treat- 
ment. 


A Compound is described for the prep- 
aration of what are termed safety envelopes. 
That part of the envelope covered by the flap 
is treated with a solution of chromic acid, am- 
monia, sulphuric acid, sulphate of copper, 
and fine white paper. -The flap itself is coat- 
ed with a solution of isinglass in acetic acid, 





and, when this is moistened and pressed 
down on the under part of the envelope, a 
solid cement is formed, entirely insoluble in 
acids, alkalies, hot or cold water, steam, etc. 


CHURN SLOWLY. 


A LITTLE maid in the morning sun 
Stood merrily singing and churning— 
** Oh, how I wish this butter was done, 
Then off to the fields I'd be turning !” 
So she hurried the dasher up and down 
Till the farmer called, with a half-made frown, 
“Churn slowly ! 


**Don’t ply the dasher so fast, my dear, 
It’s not so good for the butter, 
And will make your arms ache, too, I fear, 
And put you all in a flutter— 
For this is a rule, wherever we turn, 
Don’t be in haste whenever you churn— 
Churn slowly ! 


“Tf you’d see your buttercome nice and sweet, 
Don’t churn with a nervous jerking, 
But ply the dasher slowly and neat— 
You'll hardly know that you’re working ; 
And when the butter has come you'll say, 
* Yes, this is surely the very best way’— 
Churn slowly !” 


Now, little folks, do you think that you 
A lesson can find in butter? 
Don’t be in a haste, whatever you do, 
Or get yourself in a flutter ; 
And while you stand at life’s great churn, 
Let the farmer's words to you return— 
**Churn slowly!” 


—SARAH KEABLES HUNT. 


Effect of Food on Eggs.—A Cana- 
dian observer rightly touches on this subject : 
** It does not require much, if any, extra under- 
standing on the part of any one to really see 
how the flesh of a fowl fed on wholesome food 
and water should be better to the taste than 
those fed at random, and upon all manner of 
unwholesome food. This applies equally to 
the eggs also. Any one can test this, if he so 
wishes, quite easily, by feeding on slop food, 
or food of an unclean kind, such as swill and 
decaying garbage. The flesh of such fowls 
will quickly taint, and eggs will taste unsav- 
ory, at least tosany one with an ordinary pal- 
ate. Fresh air has much also to do with this 
matter. No flesh is fit for the table which is 
not allowed an unlimited quantity of pure air. 
If any person of ordinary discernment would 
consider the actual condition of highly stall- 
fed animals of Christmas and other similar 
times of rejoicing, he would be quite easily 
satisfied that although to look at the stall-fed 
animal, which always lacks pure air, is the 
fattest, yet its flesh does not agree with the 
stomach, as does that of the healthy, ordinary- 
fed animal. Some may say that the extra 
fatdoes this. I say not, for I have quite often: 
kept account, and though I do not touch a 
morsel of fat, I was troubled afterward with 
a disordered stcmach, which never happened 
when I partook heartily of ordinary fine beef, 
both fat and lean.” 
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OUR SALUTATION. 


A NEW YEAR'S Greeting to our read- 

ers and friends, and a heart-felt wish 
that the twelvemonth upon which we 
have entered shall be rich in blessings to 
their “ bodies, souls, and spirits.” 

We have in the year just ended passed 
through an extraordinary series of events. 
A frowning Providence has seemingly 
been the lot of the nation; calamities 
have fallen upon the people; in some 
sections there have been sickness and 
death, to an extent before unknown; in 
others the land has been swept by fires 
which destroyed hundreds of lives and 
made thousands of peaceful and indus- 
trious people homeless; in others misery 
and loss have descended with great rains 
and unexpected floods ; while over a very 
broad extent of country a great drouth 
prevailed from the beginning of summer 
till autumn had been well advanced, and 
brought in its train blasted crops and 
ruined fields, and a gloomy winter pros- 
pect for the poor and dependent. Fi- 
nally, as if the climax were reached, Pres- 
ident Garfield was stricken down by the 
shot of an assassin and the whole nation 
made to lament the loss of one whose 





occupancy of his exalted office, although 
brief, had given promise of much good. 

But the record of suffering and loss, 
bad as it is, might have been much worse. 
Peace has reigned within and without. 
In certain parts of the country, notably in 
the South, there are evidences of growth, 
of the dawn of a newera. Immigration 
has greatly increased, and thousands of 
industrious and honest foreigners have 
weekly landed on our shores, and been 
absorbed as rapidly as they have come 
into the great commercial, manufactur- 
ing, and agricultural industries of our 
people. From the West and the South 
the cry has been maintained, Come to 
us; we want the help of strong arms and 
willing minds; the work is growing, grow- 
ing, growing upon us! 

The fires, the floods, and the drouth 
have destroyed millions, but the balance: 
is nevertheless on the credit side; sci- 
ence, education, the arts have advanced ;: 
the country is better off in material 
wealth to-day than it was a year ago, and 
the heart of the nation is just as eager 
for work in the multitudinous industries 
Forward! The hill- 
tops re-echo with the call to labor. The 
blood of our people is up, and they are: 
bound to gostill onward in their wonder- 
ful career of progress, 

Macte tua Virtute O patria! Thy 
sorrows are but the seasonable chasten- 
ing of thy God, who would make thee 
strong and glorious, a noble nation zeal- 
ous for true liberty and righteousness. 


of society as ever. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER IN THE EDITO- 
RIAL CHAIR.—One of our exchanges re- 
cently published an item on “The Great 
Salt Lake,” doubtless intended to supply 
its readers with some information con- 
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cerning that Utah wonder. Among 
other things we are told: “Four or five 
large streams empty themselves into it; 
and the fact of its still retaining its saline 
properties seems to point to the conclu- 
sion that there exists some secret bed of 
saline deposit over which its waters flow, 
and that thus they continue salt; for, 
though the Lake may be but the resi- 
dence of an immense sea which once 
covered the whole of this region, yet, by 
its continuing so salt with the amount of 
fresh water poured into it daily, the idea 
of the existence of some such deposit 
from which it receives its supply seems 
to be only too probable.” 

We arc also told by the same authority 
that this Lake has no outlet—a fact in it- 
self sufficient to account for the saline 
character of its water, as the earthy mat- 
ters brought into it by the many streams 
large and small have been accumulating 
for ages, and the process of evaporation, 
ever going on, has induced condensation 
and precipitation of those earthy matters. 
Hence it is altogether probable that a 
very considerable layer of alkaline sub- 
stance forms the bottom of the Lake. 
The tendency of all ponds or lakes which 
have no outflow to become saline as a 
natural process appears to be unknown to 
the writer of the paragraph. 





ON DOCTORS. 


Bien case of Mr. Garfield has probably 

done more than any other thing in the 
annals of American medicine and surgery 
to awaken the public mind to a realization 
of the large margin of possible mistake 
The 
wide discussion of the extraordinary er- 


in the diagnosis of a physician. 


ror committed by a council of physicians 
deemed of superior ability has, we think, 





accomplished much in removing that 
blind and almost superstitious depend- 
ence upon the wisdom and potency of 
the doctor, which a large class of people, 
intelligent in nearly everything but med- 
icine, have been wont to exhibit. 

If, it has been reasoned by such, the 
gentlemen who were selected to attend 
the chief officer of the nation, could be 
so misled by appearances connected with 
a wound as to declarea condition of things 
which was shown to be wide of the fact 
by the post-mortem examination, what 
are we to expect from the average prac- 
titioner who meets in his daily round 
symptoms and conditions of disease more 
or lesscomplex and obscure? Then, too, 
the average practitioner is not a man of 
high inteliectual attainments ; frequently 
his organism is quite lacking in those 
qualities of close observation and keen 
analysis which are most essential to a 
prompt appreciation of symptoms. 

The fact that a man has attended two 
or three courses of lectures at a medical 
school, while it somehow gives him the 
right to offer his services as a physician 
to the community, does not always 
render him capable of performing such 
services well. Too many young men, in 
truth the majority of those attending our 
popular medical schools, are without ade- 
quate preliminary training, even ignorant 
of the elements of natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and other sciences, and not 
well grounded in the common English 
branches. Several of our better known 
physicians have complained of this as a 
chief cause for much of the odium which 
is reflected upon the medical profession 
by quacks and charlatans. Dr. F. H. 
Hamilton advocated not long ago in an 
assembly of physicians the general prac- 
tice of compelling those who applied for 
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admission to a medical school to undergo 
a preliminary examination as a test of 
fitness for the study and vocation of med- 
icine. We know of but one institution 
of the fifty or more in the country where 
any such test is applied. 

A writer in the Christian Advocate, 
not long since made some wholesome re- 
marks respecting the enlightenment of 
the masses on subjects that concern 
health, and on the privileges of physi- 
cians; the motive, which was apparent 
enough and worthy, being to foster an 
intelligent confidence in the skill of the 
man who has devoted himself to the 
study of disease and honestly seeks to 
relieve the suffering and cure the sick. 
What was said elicited a letter from a 
“doctor” residing in a large city, which 
illustrates well what we have said above, 
and “ points the moral” of the Advocate 
writer, We quote from the letter as fol- 
lows: 

“In their ignorance of the pathol- 
ogy or true nature of fever, as it is called, 
which is not the diseas, but the sym- 
ton of diseas onley, Doctors that call 
fever diseas remain ignorant of the caus 
of it. They might as well look for the 
cart in fronnt of the horse. All forms 
of diseases are attended with more or less 
fever, or inflamation as it is called. The 
causes of fever are numerous taking cold 
is the most common caus. Intemperance 
in eating or drinking excessive exercise, 
whatever disturbes the equilibeum of the 
system. The correct way to abate a fever: 
is to remove the caus clens the system 
Open the paus promote all the secre- 
tions. 

“ With few exceptions the fever can be 
brocken up in a few days without reduce- 
ing the system, under proper treatment, 
Those Doctors who say the fever must 
have its run, are ignorant of proper treat- 
ment, and they should be caused to run 
and leave the patient to nature to do the 





work alone. All sedative Narcotic and 
depressive fashionable treatment at the 
present day, endangers the life of the 
patient, and sometimes causes the death 
of a member ina family. I care not 
what Doctors may say or people may 
think about breaking up fevers at the 
commencement, I have done it for 35 
years past. Not onley so! have brocken 
up numerus cases of Typhoid fever in the 
advanced stage, after they were given up 
as hopeless cases, by councils of Doc- 
tors. 

“I can give give referance to a large 
number ofthe latter class. I use sanative 
treatment on the positiv adjustive prin- 
ciple, To set right to adapt to suit. 

“J. A. M., M.D.” 


The well-educated, tolerant, and expe- 
rienced physician is of a far different 
stamp from J. A.M. He acknowledges 
that the processes of disease are myste- 
rious, and in a given case is far from pre- 
tending that his opinion is infallible and 
his treatment just what is essential to 
cure. The really able physician is, like 
the learned scientist, modest in self-as- 
sertion ; almost without a single excep- 
tion this will be found to be true. Ap- 
preciative of the limitations of human 
wisdom, he is candid, never bigoted, 
and never loud in his insistance upon 
what he considers the proper course. 
Ignorance and pretension are never allied. 
Your good physician may not have the 
bluntness of the doctor who, according 
to an editorial in the Boston Hera/d, 
said toa mother: “ Bring down the child, 
it is mostly guess-work any way, but we 
can guess better if we see the patient,” 
but he will not assume to know every- 
thing, and when called to treat a grave 
malady his candor and earnest endeavors 
to do his full duty, will inspire confidence 
in the patient, in itself a powerful factor 
in successful medication. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


s * * deapteieeehaacn affects injuriously the 

moral tone of a community, affects 
its material condition injuriously; for 
solid and enduring prosperity can not 
exist without a healthy mental status. 
There may be evidences of wealth, so far 
as warehouses filled with costly mer- 
chandise and private houses elegantly 
furnished and decorated are concerned, 
but these may be evidences only of moral 
decay, inasmuch as the rich merchandise 
and palatial mansions may be the creat- 
ures of selfishness, greed, and vanity, and 
only to be indulged in by a few pam- 
pered ones; while the masses of the peo- 
ple may be ignorant, oppressed, and lack- 
ing in the very necessaries of life. 


“ Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.”’ 


Rome, in the days of the Cesars, is 
-deemed to have been at the zenith of 
her power—her power as a severe and 
cruel mistress of conquered nations, but 
she was far from the zenith of her real 
prosperity: that had long passed away-— 
even with the vigorous and frugal activi- 
ties of her youth. The canker of luxury 
and the ulcer of vice were destroying the 
foundations of her national existence. 
In the midst of material splendor she 
was rapidly declining, because morally 
she was full of rottenness. 

Who can regard that people happy and 
prosperous who tolerate any system or 
practice which, in its very nature, is an- 
tagonistic to every principle of virtue 
and physical integrity? Who can say 
that a community is wisely governed 
when individuals, singly or in corpora- 
tion, are permitted to carry on enter- 
prises which enrich them while they im- 





poverish the majority? To-day in 
America wealth is apparently fast be- 
coming the most powerful lever in po- 
litical and social life. It is establishing 
a caste or class among us more arbitrary 
than the aristocracy of the old world, 
since its disposition is to look upon the 
poor not only as inferiors, but as serv- 
ants or dependents. There seems to be 
looming up in the near horizon of om 
national life a grave contest—call it so- 
cial or industrial, or what you will—be- 
tween the rich and the poor; a struggle 
on the part of the former to secure what 
selfishness and greed have extorted from 
the producing classes, and a struggle on 
the part of the latter to escape from the 
tyranny of the rich, and to obtain a full 
recognition of their rights as human be- 
ings artd citizens in a common state. 
There are many questions, moral and 
physical, pressing for solution, and 
thoughtful men see in this coming 
struggle an effort for their adjustment, 
and their settlement upon grounds of 
justice and right will be essential to the 
future perpetuity of our special institu- 
tions, and to the harmony of the people. 
The grand principles declared by our 
constitutional law have among them as a 
primary axiom the equality of man; and 
this axiom it is that, like boiling lava 
deep within the caverns of the volcano, 
now and then makes the whole social 
fabric tremble and threatens an outburst 
which may destroy the whole body politic. 
We who have wealth and we who have 
power in the affairs of business or in the 
civil service too easily forget this axiom, 
and incline to regard ourselves as supe- 
rior to the artisan and the private citi- 
zen, and, therefore, more entitled to re- 
spect and honor than they; indeed, we 
easily get into the habit of expecting 
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them to honor and obey us. We some- 
how incline to regard them as depend- 
ents, almost subjects, who should be very 
grateful for any concessions, whereas we 
are dependent upon their industry and 
practical integrity, for our wealth, our 
comforts, our places. In their skillful 
hands the resources of the country become 
available to the man of money and the 
-civil officer. If usefulness were taken as 
the measure of worth, where would the 
-attribute of superiority rest? We trow 
that the crusty Diogenes of antiquity 
and the splenetic Carlyle of our day 
would not place arrogant Money-bags or 
haughty Demigogue above the salt. 





THE INSTITUTE.—The session of the 
Phrenological Institute just closed has 





proved of unusual interest. The num- 
ber of students in attendance was larger 
than for four years past, and four of them 
were old graduates. As heretofore, 
different sections of the country were 
represented, and several were persons 
of considerable experience and cult- 
ure, and following professional voca- 
tions. 

The directorsand faculty of the Institute 
feel much encouraged in the prosecution 
of their humanitarian work by the har- 
mony and enthusiasm exhibited by the 
students as a whole in the special studies of 
the session, and direct the attention of the 
JOURNAL reader to the report of the ex- 
ercises at the close of the lecture term, 
which will be published in the February 
Number. 
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Go Our Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
Fag me if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuiIRY Fatt TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our Contrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into‘ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulin the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance o 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. 

5. Be brief. Peopledon't liketoread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
4 initials, write your full name and address below 
8h. 








WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





A “LEARNED” OBJECTION.—Question : 
If it be convenient, please answer the following 
objections to Phrenology. One I think often 
presented in one form or another, which has 
been made by the learned men, viz: Phrenology 
is impracticable, trough size were the measure 
of power, as there is no practical way of ascer- 
taining the amount of power, when neither the 
parts nor the foldings of the brain can be meas- 
ured. Further, the greater the number and the 
depth of the convolutions of the brain, the 
greater the surface, and the greater its power ; 
but as these convolutions are invisible, their 
number and depth are undetermined. Likewise 
the power depending upon them. 

Answer: The first objection with regard to 
size, is untenable, because anatomists generally 
of the present day accept the relation between 
size of head and intellectual capacity. Ferrier, 
Bastian, Bennett, and other prominent physiolo- 
gists accept this proposition as demonstrated. 
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As regards the character of the convolutions, 
their determination is not so difficult as your 
“learned men” put it. They are dependent 
upon the character of the nervous system. Weare 
euabled to appreciate superiority of organism by 
external appearances, just as a good woodsman 
can tell the character of wood by the bark which 
surrounds it. Culture hus a relation to com- 
plexity of the folded surface of the brain, In 
another part of this Number you will find a dis- 
cussion of the comparative development of the 
brain in low and high types of man. The state- 
ments there are derived from eminent authority, 
and they conform to the views of expcericnced 
phrenologists. Quality affects the entire organ- 
ization of man, A predominant Mental temper- 
ament imparts lightness of frame and fineness 
of tissue ; the bones of the skull are relatively 
thinner, and the brain development is greater than 
in persons having a strong development of the 
Motive or bony temperament. Your “ Icarned 
men” might, with as much pertinence, object 
to the diagnosis of a skilled physican in the case 
of liver disease. His determination of congest- 
ive conditions, enlargement, ulcerations, ete., in 
that organ is even more subject to objection 
and criticism, on account of invisibility, than 
the diagnosis of a brain by a skillful phrenolo- 
gist. 


THE BANANA AS FooD.—W. G. P.—We 
are not inclined to approve the use of bananas as 
an art cle of diet in the North, because, as usually 
sold in our markets, they are unripe, and more 
or less decayed. On gencral principles unripe 
fruit, and especially unripe and somewhat rotten 
fruit, should be discarded by all those who 
would cat only healthful things. 


ORGANIZATION OF A GOOD PHYSICIAN. 
—J. C. C.—A physician needs a good general 
organization ; he should have a large brain and a 
well-developed body to sustain it. The quality 
should be good, the Mental temperament slightly 
predominating. He should have the executive 
faculties well indicated ; the perceptive range of 
faculties should be large; Constructiveness, 
Comparison, Human Nature, Benevolence, Firm- 
ness, and Conscientiousness being among the 
more influential of the sentiments. 


DISEASED CHILD.—We are inclined to 
think from your brief statement that the disease 
involves the nasal bone. There is evidently an 
opening into its passage which may be due to 
necrosis. It would be quite impussible for a 
physician to treat the case properly without an 
examination, and we think that it demands im- 
mediate treatment, and the character of that treat- 
ment is of course dependent on the diagnosis. 


BRAIN OF MAN AND WOMAN.—Ques- 
_ tion: Were two children, a boy and a girl, of 





nearly the same temperament and disposition, 
raised together, taking the same exercise, study- 
ing the same lessons, following the same profes- 
sion, and muking their lives as nearly dual as. 
possible, when he was matured and she was ma- 
tured, would her capacity for reasoning be equal 
to his? It is a common theory among some 
people that a woman has no more reason than a 
horse ; that it is all intuition with her, and we 
want to know if there is any foundation for this 
theory in Phrenology. J. RB. 


Answer: Your question involves so many 
issues that we could not answer it in the brief 
space allotted to the consideration of questions 
in this department. 

You suppose that the children possess nearly 
the same temperament and disposition, the 
“nearly” is very indefinite ; you might better sup- 
pose that they possess precisely the same nerv- 
ous organism, then you should start fairly ; but 
such a hypothesis is next to impossible, for the 
endowments of man aud woman are different 
naturally. A perfect man stands upon a certuin 
basis by himsclf. A perfect woman stands apart, 
as it were, by herself in the matter of organiza- 
tion. If, however, the boy and girl were brought 
up as you premise, it might be that the girl 
would show more reasoning ability than the boy, 
and ¢till the result would not be conclusive. You 
probably know that some of our educators who 
favor the mixed method in education, have de- 
clared as the result of observation, that young 
ladies take higher rank in scholarship than the 
young men. Weremember a case of competitive 
examination io the classics, not long ago in this 
city, where a young ludy bore off the first prize. 
We have known women who were skillful in 
argument; we know some now to whom we 
would rather listen than to many gentlemen who 
are prominent on the platform. Woman is en- 
dowed with more of the intuitive sense than man ; 
by this faculty she is enabled to see truth more 
quickly than man. You may call it jumping at 
conclusions, but if the truth be reached by a 
sudden bound is it any the less truth? Should 
it be any the less influential in human affairs ? 
We will admit that the rank and fileof women 
are not given so much to logical method as men, 
but may not this be due largely to neglected in- 
tellectual training? It is only within the last half 
century that it has become generally recognized 
by those who have charge of public education 
that woman is as much entitled to mental train- 
ing as man. Heretofore her opportunities were 
restricted ; it was somewhat as if she were to be 
regarded as more ornamental than useful in the 
socia) walks of life. Now she is demonstrating 
her usefulness in a hundred branches of active 
life, and the necessity of her general intellectual 
training is being constantly demonstrated. 
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LIGHT IN DARK PLACES.—L. H.—The 
story with this title was published a few years 
ago as a serial in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and can now be obtained in a handsomely print- 
ed and illustrated volume. It is a most appro- 
priate holiday present especially for young folks, 
having not a little solid instruction mingled with 
its entertainment. Copies supplied by Fowler & 
Wells at $1.25. 


GI hat Etep Sap, . 


D; 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. — The 
following observations relate to a subject equally 
interesting to all; but a subject on which the 
young are particularly apt to form absurd theo- 
ries and visionary hopes, which, frequently, are 
not dissipated till it is too late to repair the errors 
to which they lead. 

The word happy is a relative term: that is, 
when we call a man happy, we mean that he is 
happier than some others with whom we com- 
pare him, than the generality of others, or than 
he himse!f was in some other situation :—thus, 
speaking of one who has just compassed the 
object of a long pursuit: ‘‘ Now,’’ we say, “‘he 
is happy’’; and in a like sense, compared with the 
general lot of mankind, we call a man happy 
who possesses health and competency. 

In strictness, any condition may be denomi- 
nated happy, in which the amount or aggregate 
of pleasure exceeds that of pain, and the degree 
of happiness depends upon the quantity of this 
excess. Happiness does not consist in the pleas- 
ures of sense, in whstever profusion or variety 
they be enjoyed. By the pleasures of sense, I 
mean as well the animal gratifications of eating, 
drinking, and that by which the species is con- 
tinued, as the more refined pleasures of music, 
painting, architecture, gardening, theatrical ex- 
hibitions ; and the pleasures, lastly, of active 
sports, as of hunting, shooting, fishing, etc. 
These pleasures continue but a little while at a 
time. This is true of them all, especially of the 
grosser sort of them. Laying aside the prep- 
aration and the expectation, and computing 
strictly the actual sensation, we shall be sur- 
prised to find how inconsiderable a portion of 
our time they occupy, how few hours in the 
twenty-four they are able to fill up. 

These pleasures, by repetition, lose their relish. 
It is a property of the machine for which we 
know no remedy, that the organs by which we 
perceive pleasures are blunted and benumbed by 
being frequently exercised in the same way. 
There is hardly any one who has not found the 





difference between a gratification when new 
and when familiar, or any pleasure which does 
not become indifferent as it grows habitual. The 
truth seems to be, that there is a limit at which 
these pleasures soon arrive, and from which they 
ever afterward declinc. They are by necessity 
of short duration, as the organs can not hold on 
their emotions beyond a certain length of time ; 
and if you endeavor to compensate for this im- 
perfection in their nature by the frequency with 
which you repeat them, you suffer more than 
you gain, by the fatigue of the faculties, and the 
diminution of sensibility. 

Theze pleasures, after all, have their value ; 
and as the young are always too eager in their 
pursuit of them, the old are sometimes too re- 
miss, that is, too studious of their ease, to be at 
the pains for them which they really deserve. 

Happiness consists in health. By heslth I 
understand, as freedom from bodily distempers, 
as that tranquillity, firmness, and alacrity of 
mind, which we call good spirits, and which 
may properly enough be included in our notion 
of health, as depending commonly upon the 
sane causes, and yiclding to the same manage- 
ment, as our bodily constitution. 

Health, in this sense, is the one thing needful. 
Therefore no pains, expense, self-denial, or re- 
straint to which we subject ourselves for the 
sake of health is too much. Whether it require 
us to relinquish lucrative situations, to abstain 
from favorite indulgences, to control intemper- 
ate passions, or undergo tedious regimens, to 
whatever difficulties it Jays us under, a man who 
pursues his happiness rationally and resolutely, 
will be content to submit. 

When we are in perfect health and spirits, we 
feel in ourselves a bappiness independent of any - 
particular outward gratitication whatever, and 
of which we can give no account. This is an 
enjoyment which the Deity has annexed to life ; 
and it probably constitutes, in a great measure, 
the happiness of infants and brutes, especially 
of the lower and sedentary orders of animals, 
for which I have sometimes been ata Joss to find 
out amusemert. 

The above account of human happiness will 
justify the two following conclusions, which, al- 
though found in most books of morality, have 
seldom, we think, been supported by any suffi- 
cient reason : 

First, That happiness is pretty equally distrib- 
uted among the different orders of civil society. 
Second, That vice has no advantage over virtue, 
even with respect to this world’s happiness. 

C. WHITTIER BROWN. 


UNREMUNERATIVE TALENT.—I won- 
der if many people ever think of the great in- 
justice practiced toward persons possessing 
some pcculiar talents; talents of the higher 
order that have been cultivated by years of 
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study, and often incurring a great expense ; tal- 
ents which the possessors take delight in practic- 
ing and improving, aye, and are even miserable 
when circumstances prevent them from exercis- 
ing their natural gifieé? How many such are 
wearing their lives away pursuing some uncon- 
genial calling, because the one they are natu- 
rally fitted for fails to be remunerative, or, in 
other words, they have failed to make their tal- 
ents remunerative. But is the fault mainly in 
the individuals so situated? Let us see. No 
kind of a common day-laborer, mechanic, busi- 
ness man or woman, would be called upon to 
perform a day’s or homr’s work without the offer 
of pay forit. Of course it is well known that 
from various causes they often fail to get their 
wages ; but pay is always expected, and it would 
be next to an insult to ask one to work for noth- 
ing. Yet it is common for a singer, reader, 
writer, or musician to be called upon to render 
service without the least thought of pay, much 
less the offer of it. Such services always go for 
the benefit of somebody or something perhaps 
not so much in need of help as the talented 
helpers. 

It often costs more hard work for one to be- 
come a good reader, singer, or writer, than to 
learn the ordinary routine of dress-making, mil- 
linery, or blacksmithing ; yet how much more 
readily would any of the latter-mentioned work- 
ers be paid for services than the others ? Should 
this be so, especially when the former are as 
dependent upon their own exertions for a liveli- 
hood as the latter? Once in a while a favored 
one rises to distinction by aid of influential 
friends, and earns what would easily support a 
half-dozen in comfort, while scores of others as 
meritorious and deserving remain in obscurity, 
dragging out a miserable existence. One canse 
of this state of affairs is, that some a 
rare talents, being born in easy circumtances, 
have plenty of leisure for culture, and can afford 
to give their services gratis, and would be of- 


fended if offered remuneration ; and so persons | 


of humbler pecuniary stations are expected to 
consider themselves favored when called upon 
to give an exhibition of their powers to the pub- 
lic. Yet a seamstress would not be asked to 
make a garment, or a tinker to mend an impie- 
ment without pay. 

What would be thought of the wealthy lady, 
who, having a natural talent for millinery, 
should make and trim the hats and bonnets of 
her friends gratuitously, thereby taking the cus- 
tom from some poor woman wholly dependent 
upon her trade for support? She would certain- 
ly be deserving of the severest censure. Yet 
those who furnish literature for papers and 
magazines free of charge, because they like to 
write and can afford to, practice almost as great 
an injustice toward others who write for a living, 
for it is, iu an indirect way, merely taking the 





bread from their mouths, the clothes from their 
backs, and happiness from their lives. If people 
of all ranks would demand remuneration for 
services, let them be what they may; unless done 
in charity, the needy ones would naturally be 
the most patronized, and in time a new order of 
things would be brought about. The meritorious 
would be recognized aud rewarded accordingly. 
One would not see so many care-worn, discon- 
tented faces here and there. 

Young persons just starting out in life would 
not be forced to cnoose a calling they have no 
liking for in preference to a higher one more 
suitable to their tastes, in order to obtain a live- 
lihood. Darkness now reigns where there would 
be many bright and shining lights in song, liter- 
ature, aud the drama, which prop:r remuneration 
would furnish. ' - DELPHINE RAYMER. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE, next to the late 
George Ripley, probably the best known and 
most trustworthy literary critic in the country, 
is dead. He possessed an extensive knowledge 
of the literary, artistic, dramatic, and other 
celebrities of Great Britain and America during 
the first half of the present century, and was 
himself as genial in disposition as he was able. 


Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 80 much reported to 
be in distressed pecuniary circumstances, is said 
on good authority to be in receipt of over $5,000 
per annum, $3,000 of which is the annual pen- 
sion granted by Congress. Mentally, Mrs. Lin- 
coln is much improved, but she is suffering from 
paralysis. 

Rev. Henry Warp Bercuer has withdrawn 
from the editorship of The Christian Union. Mr. 
Lyman Abbott will now have the whole editorial 
control, the major part of which he has had for 
several years. Mr. Beecher will continue, how- 
ever, to contribute to the paper as before. 


Mr. WALTER, of the London Times, on depart. 
ing from this country, which be visited last 
summer for the first time, expressed a desire to 
return annually, for at least a brief sojourn, as 
long as he shall live. 

RicHarRD WATSON GILDER, who has been as- 
sociate-editor since the foundation of Scribner’s 
Magazine, succeeds to the chief-editorship made 
vacant by the death of Dr. Holland. 

Mr. Joxnn B. Morris, whose will has just been 
admitted to probate in Paris, Kentucky, left all 
his estate to his former slaves. 


_- 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 





TueE society of women is the element of good 
manners.—GOETHE, 











MIRTH. 
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Derer not till to-morrow to be wise: 
To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise. 
—CONGREVE. 
A FAVOR well bestowed is almost as great an 
honer to him who confers it as to him who re- 
ceives it. 


Tuov wilt be great only in proportion as thou 
art gentle and courageous to subdue thy pas- 
sions. —FENELON. 


WE can not help thinking that when a head is 
filled with ideas, some of them will involuntarily 
ooze out,—Eiza LEsLig, 


THERE is much complaining now at the high 
price of wheat, potatoes, etc., but nothing is 
said abuut the high price of beer, whisky, and 
tobacco. 


A SKEPTICAL hearer once said to « Baptist min- 
ister: ‘‘ How do you reconcile the teachings of 
the Bible with the latest conclusions of science ?”’ 
“T haven’t seen this morning’s paper,’’ naively 
replied the minister ; ‘‘ what are the latest con- 
clusions of modern science ?”’ : 

SocraTzs introduced ethics, and taught duties, 
and then finally Plato asserted, or reasserted, the 
idea of a God, the maker of the world. The 
measure of human philosophy was thus full,when 
Christianity came to add what before was want- 
ing—assurance.—COLERIDGE. 


—No man 
And no woman of right should the coming days 
scan 
With foreboding. The present is ours; and the 
rest,— 
That is God’s. He will care for his own as is 
best ; 


And our watching is worthless, our dread is in 
vain, —Dr. HoLianp, 





MIRTH. 
“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 
WHEN an arm of the sea encircles a neck of 
land, look out for fishing smacks. 


A New York reporter, in describing a rail- 
way disaster, says: ‘ This unlooked-for accident 
came upon the community unawares.” 


WHEN little Minnie was two years old she 
asked for some water, one vight. When it was 
brought, she said, “ Papa, can’t you get me some 
fresh water? This tastes a little withered.” 


““Wuart is the meaning of the word ‘tantaliz- 
ing?’”? “Please, marm,”’ spoke up little Johnny 
Holcomb, “it means a circus procession passing 
the school-house, and the scholars not allowed 
to look out.’’— Chicago Journal, 





A youne English lady who is doing the Alps, 
reports progress to her guardian: “I tried to 
climb the Matterhorn; didn’t reach the top. 
It’s absurdly high; everything is high iu this 
country. Please send me some money.” 

A sHIRT has two arms, the same as pantaloons 
have two legs. Yet one is called a pair and the 
other is only one, Isn’tit time that we let up 
on astronomy, and paid more attention to the 
everyday trifles that vex the clearest minds ?— 
Detroit Free Press. 

“Tuere’s one thing Ilike about the New 
Version,” said old Blunderbuss. ‘That ere 
text about ‘the boy being father to the man’ 
is left out altogether. I always thought that 
was wrong end to.”’ And he didn’t know why 
the smile went round.—New Haven Register. 

‘““Fatuer,”’ asked little Johnny, ‘‘when you 
was a boy did you use to think what a great 
man you would be when you grew up?” “I 
suppose s9,”’ said his father, ‘‘why do you ask 
that?” ‘I don’t know,” replied Johnny, ‘ only 
I heard you say last night that life was full of 
disappointments ; that was all,’’ 


Tue Countess of X—— was summoned as a 
witness in a French court. ‘‘Your age, madame ?” 
asked the judge. ‘“ My age?” said the Countess ; 
“well, I—really have such a miserable mem- 
ory.”’ ‘ But certainly you must know when you 
were born?” ‘No, indeed, judge, on my faith 
I don’t ; I was so little at the time.’’ The judge 
did not insist any further, 


THAT worthy and witty divine, Thomas Ful- 
ler, was a man of considerable substance as well 
as spirit, and one day riding with a friend named 
Sparrowhawke, he thought to chaff him after 
the manner of the ancients. ‘ Pray, what is the 
difference,”’ quoth he, ‘‘ between an owl and a 
sparrow-hawk?”’ ‘‘Oh,”’ retorted the other, 
“most everyway ; an owl is fuller in the head, 
fuller in the body, and fuller all over.” 


ii@ ee i 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us: In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and puller ; satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science... We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


COME FOR ARBUTUS AND OTHER WILD 
Boom. By Mrs. 8. L. Oberholtzer. 12mo, 
pp. 145. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
If a foreign critic should dare to cast upon 

American society the reproach that we have no 
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refined culture, he could be answered in a no 
more emphatic manner than by pointing to the 
wealth of our current literature in poetic com- 
position. And this poetic composition is by no 
mears confined to a section—even the best or 
highest creations in rhythm are no longer pecu- 
liar to New England—but there are sweet-tongued 
bards south of the Potomac and west of the 
Mississippi The number of volumes of poetry 
issued each year frofn American presses is some- 
thing wonderful. Our people like poetry, and 
this fact stimulates fresh talent, new writers to 
rush into print ; consequently, every weck almost 
brings the announcement of a volume of verse 
by a new name, or one that has possessed little 
or no repute beyond the boundaries of its own- 
er’s place of residence. Often have we been 
called to review such a volume, and if we have 
not found anything specially marked by the 
touch of genius, we have usually found tender- 
ness, delicacy, fervor of sentiment, and the indi- 
cations of superior mental training. 

In the volume of which we have given the 
title at the head of these remarks, we find the 
qualities just mentioned. There may not be the 
metrical smoothness and finish of a Lowell or a 
Boeyard Taylor in the poems as a general charac- 
teristic, but they are evidently the spontaneous 
outflow of the spirit’s deeper feeling—a feeling 
which has found words not inappropriate for the 
expression of its meaning. Mrs. Oberholtzer is 
at her best when strongly moved ; her lines may 
not then be cut and squared according to the 
strict rules of prosody, but they are touching 
and impressive because of their natural respon- 
siveness to the ebb and flow of human emotion. 
“The Dove’s Memoriam” has a sweet pathos, 
and many of the lines are highly poetic; for in- 
stance, in the closing verse : 


“ Resteth the light on the still, still river ; 
»  Breaketh the morn on the lily land ; 
The stars stoop down in their restless quiver, 
The Dove’s transfigured at God’s right hand.” 


The contrast drawn between haughty wealth 
and cringing poverty in ‘‘ A Memory Ballad,” is 
very impressive ; the gentleness of pity is finely 
mingled with a keen sarcasm. ‘‘ The Chopping- 
block’? has much grace, and finely sets off a 
phase of married life. 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK. From “The 
Teacher's Edition of the Revised New Testa- 
ment,’’ with Marginal Passages printed at 

; making a commen wholly bibli- 
eal. Svo. Paper, 15 cts. Cloth, 50 cts. New 

York: I. K. Funk & Co. 

This is a special preparation for the ’ se of 
teachers and others who wish to follow the series 
of ‘‘Internationa] Sunday-school Lessons” for 
the year 1882, which will relate entirely to St. 
Mark. It comprises the ‘eatures of the ‘ Teach- 





ers’ Edition,” such as full-page punctuation to 
mark verse endings, subject headings at the top 
of the page, and blank pages for notes, the 
readings and renderings preferred by the Ameri- 
can Committee, etc., and excellent Maps of Pal- 
estine in colors. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE SELECTION 
AND Use OF THE Microscope. Intended for 
Beginners. By John Phin, editor of ‘*The 
American Journal of Microscopy.” Fourth 
Edition. Dlustrated with six plates and nu- 
merous figures. 12mo, pp. 238. Cloth. Price 
$1. New York: The Industrial Publication 
Company. 

When practical men give to the public facts 
which have been reslized in their own experi- 
ence, it should be expected that what they say 
will receive a closer attention and find more 
readers than the compilations or hashed-up vol- 
umes of the mere litterateur. This has been the 
case with Prof. Phin’s Manual, the fourth edition 
of which we now signalize, and which comes to 
us in a revised and enlarged form. It is a close- 
ly printed, compact book, containing the sub- 
stance of large treatises like those of Beale, 
Carpenter, and others ; and certain useful sug- 
gestions which are not found in them. Micro- 
scopical studies are exceedingly fascinating as an 
employment of leisure to one with a scientific 
turn ; but we would not advise any one to enter 
upon them without a preparatory examination 
of what such studies involve, as oo many per- 
sons have gone ignorantly to work with the mi- 
croscope, and after a few trials have thrown it 
aside as a mistaken undertaking on their part. 

That Prof. Phin writes on a favorite topic is 
evident in every paragraph ; at the same time 
he is careful in his statements, so that no false 
impression should be left upon the mind of his 
reader. He would have the microscopical neo- 
phyte commence his work with a fair under- 
standing of the difficulties attending the proper 
use of the wonderful instrument which enables 
human eyes to penetrate into the realm of the 
infinitesimal. He supplies much elementary 
scientific information related to optics, the 
manufacture of lenses; and describes the work- 
ing parts of stands, the preparation of objects, 
and a hundred other essential matters. 


Wuat Every MOTHER SHOULD KNow. 
By Edward Ellis, M.D., late senior physician 
to the Victoria Hospital for Sick Children, etc. 
12mo, pp. 7%. Cloth. Price 7% ets. Phila- 
delphia: Presley Blakiston. 

Here we have a plainly written book on a most 
important subject, the management of young 
children from their birth. Dr. Ellis is, to use 
the language of the Pull Mall Gazette, “a prac- 
titioner among doctors, and a doctor among 
practitioners,” evidently in his knowledge of 
children ; a knowledge derived from a long and 
special experience in treating their ailments. 
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We like his views generally, they show the dis- 
crimination of the close observer. Unlike the 
majority of physicians of his school, he is very 
sparing and cautious in advising the use of al- 
cohol in sickness, and severe pon the ignorant 
or reckless prescribers of ‘‘soothing syrups” 
and nostrums. In the chapter on “Signs of 
Disease,” there is a very valuable summary of 
symptoms, described in good, common-sense 
English ; and the hints on “Seeking Medical 
Advice’? would saye most mothers who fol- 
lowed them a world of aunoyance, anxiety, and 
expense. 

We can not agree with him in regard to cer- 
tain of his ideas on tonie medication, and some 
of his doses seem extravagant for little children, 
for we believe that natural measures properly 
applied will operate best; but we must believe 
that he speaks with respect to them from the sin- 
eere conviction of personal experience. 


HILL’s ALBUM OF BIOGRAPHY AND ART: 
containing portraits and pen-sketches of many 
persons who have been, and are, prominent as 
religionists, military heroes, inventors, tinan- 
ciers, scientists, explorers, writers, physicians, 
actors, lawyers, musicians, artists, pocts, sov- 
ereigus, humorists, orators, and statesmen ; 
together with chapters relating to Evolution, 
Astronomy, Phrenology, Household Decora- 
tion, and Landscape Gardening. By Thos. E. 
Hill, author of “ Hill’s Manual of Social and 


Business Forms.’’ Quarto, pp. 328. Sold 
only wy subscription, by the Standard 
Book Co., Chicago, Il. 


The titie as above given clearly describes the 
eharaeter of this new and handsomely made 
book. It is, in fine, a cyeclopedia of eminent per- 
sons, and of the subjects in religion, science, 
art, and literature which are deemed by the 
world of importance to civilization. Upward 
of six hundred and fifty historical men and 
women are sketched, and a large proportion of 
these have their portraits given. We are in- 
formed of the tenets of ancient religions, and in 
contrast with them a brief exposition of Chris- 
tian doctrine impresses the reader with its supe- 
riority. Mormonjsm, Spiritualism, and other 
later forms of belief receive their share of con- 
sideration also. It should be added that the 
prominent Christian sects are described as to 
their history and growth. Following the relig- 
ious department, which is very properly put 
first, we have a summary of the great military 
herves of history, and of important battles fought 
in Europe and America—the late war for the 
Union receiving a good ehare of the compiler’s 
attenticn. Then follows a department of Ex- 
ploration and Discovery; then a very interesting, 
vVecause fresh in inmost of its details, section re- 
lated to Inventors and Invention. The rich 
men of the world come io for a share of the 
printed space, and then Science, Politics, and 
Philanthropy fil! fifty or more of the large pages. 








The author evidently places much confidence in 
the doctrine of Gall and Spurzheim, for a cou- 
siderable section is devoted to a synopsis of 
Phrenology, with several well-selected illustra- 
tions. The humorists, the artists, the writers 
who please the public with their facetious talk 
and drawing, are well represented, and so are 
the writers, essayists, poets, and orators who 
direct attention to the serious side of life. The 
practical has its place in the book, especially in 
the space given to Penmanship, Household deec- 
oration, and Architectural designs. Mr. Hill 
has prepared a very attractive book, and its suc- 
eess will probably match that of his ‘‘ Manual,” 
which was gotten up on the same elegant scale. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


How To Keep Boys on THE FARM is a 
pleasantly written little pamphlet, describing the 
advantages of rural life and the proper manage- 
ment of a country household, so that the youth 
born in it shall not lose iuterest in its duties and 
enjoyments, and sigh for the bustle and garish 
pleasures of the town. Published by Geo. D. 
Hunt, of Salem, Ohio, at 20 cents. 


Tue CuristmMas Owt watching for Santa 
Claus. A Budget of Entertainment, Original 
and Selected. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. A 
taking novelty in the publishing line, and well 
calculated to please young and old. The poems 
and rhymes are holiday in style and illustration. 
The owlish cover must excite the curiosity of the 
little ones. 50 cents. White & Stokes, Publish- 
ers, New York. 

Tae Lire aND Work oF James A. GARFIELD, 
by John C. Ridpath, LL.D., a large octavo vol- 
ume, illustrated with fifty engravings on steel 
and wood, is in the press of Messrs. Jones Broth- 
ers & Co., Publishers,of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
etc. 

Messrs. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, of 
New York, have sent the following recent ad- 
ditions to their ‘“ People’s Library” : 


AROUND THE Moon. By Jules Verne. 2 
ete.—Hiary’s Fouiy. By the author of “ Dora 
Vaughn.”’ 10 cts.—A Happy Revease. By the 
author of ‘* Constant Dare."’ 10 cts.—For Love 
or GoLp. By Jennie 8. Aleott. 10 cts.—THE 
FIGURE IN THE CoRNER. By Miss Emma A. 
Burden. 10 cts.—Wirz OR Wipow. By the 
author of “ Missing Diamonds.” 10 cts.—CasH 
17. By Sophy 8. Burr. 10 cts.—SovenH7 aNnD 
Savep. By M. E. Paull, the $500 Prize Serial. 
20 ets.— CauDLx’s Curtain Lecrures. By 
Douglas Jerrold. 10 cts.—HeEr First Love. By 
the author of “Miss Lytton’s Lovers." 10cts.—A 
Wire’sOrpeaL. By Emma 8. Southworth. 14 
ets.—LronEL FRaNKLYN’s Victory. By E. Van 
Sommer, <A $500 Prize Serial. 20 cts.—Herress 
TO 4 Mituoy. Author anonymous. 10 cts. 
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INGERSOLL; ok, WHAT Must I DO TO BE 
Savep? By Joseph Parker, D.D. No. 67, 
“Standard ” Series. This pamphlet sermon was 
preached by the eminent preacher of the City 
Temple, London. His name is a sufficient rec- 


ommendation. 15 cts. Published by Messrs. 
Funk & Co, 
Music. William Adrian Smith, Publisher, of 


New York, sends us the following new compo- 
sitions: Taz Bonny Brown Hanp. A ballad 
with chorus. Music by William Adrisn Smith. 
30 cents.—REPENTANCE AND PRAYER. Words 
by Geo. F. Rogers, music by the same composer, 
30 cts —ipania. A Mazurka caprice. By the 
same composer. 30 cts. 

THompson’s BANK-NoTtE AxD COMMERCIAL 
Reporter for October is well-arranged, well- 
known, and quite indispensable to business men 
in these days of defaulting cashiers and crack- 
ing banks. 

Tae ANNUAL Report oF THE CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR FOR THE 
Year 1831. A very interesting exhibit of the 
work of an important department, and a strong 
argument in favor of its permanence, the bene- 
tit to the agriculturist, and commercial interests 
of the country, growing out of systematic obser- 
vations taken ut stations distributed all over the | 
country, is signally indicated Ly the few quoted 
statistics which are incorporated with the re- 
port. 





Tae BLUNDERS OF A BasnuFrut MAN. By the | 
author of “A Bad Boy’s Diary.” Paper, 25 ets. | 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. They who have | 
read the very remarkable and yet not altogether | 
inhuman fidos and pranks related by the “ Bad | 
Boy,” will have some idea of the character of | 
the present volume. It is certainly absurd, 
funny, vousensical, idiotic, e*c., as might be ex- 
pected of a basnful man. 


PREPARATION AND USE OF CEMENTS AND 
Guus. By Jobn Phin, editor of the Young Scien- 
tist and The American Journal of M 
pp. 58. New York: The Industrial Publication 
Co. Avery complete list of recipes for the man- 
ufacture of cements and glues, articles of indis- 
pensable importance in every department of life, 
and particularly in the arts. 

A Brier Narrative or Facts RELATIVE TO 
THe New OrpHAN Hovusss on AsHiey Down, 
BrIsTOL, and the other objects of the Seriptural 
Knowledge Institution for home and abroad, by 
George Miller. This narrative ig certainly one 
of the most remarkhble which it has been our 
province to read. The new Orphan Houses 
which are described were founded and have 
been supported by funds entirely contributed 
by the English public, and that, too, without any 
personal solicitation. George Miiller, in the be- 
ginning of the charitable work, applied for help | 
to his Maker, the source of all benefit and all 


wealth and power. The needed resources cume 
in answer to his prayer. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds have been contributed during the 
years of its existence. 

Tue Beer Question, by A. M. Howell, is 
designed to answer some assumptions of brewers 
with regard to the composition of beer, and its 
influence as a beverage. 10 cts. Published by 
the National Temperance Society of New York. 

CONSOLATION FOR THE BEREAVED. By Rev. 
William Hollinshed. This little pamphict is 
tenderly written and adapted to the reading of 
those who know the sorrows of bereavement. 


THe Morat Lessons oF GEN. GARFIELD’S 
Lire. An address delivered by Hon. Frank 
Fuller to the young men of New York. Second 
edition. An appreciative sketch of a noble life, 
by one who knew him personally. It is touch- 
ing, instructive, and worthy of the widest circu- 
lation. 

UNFERMENTED WINE A Fact. A review of 
the latest attempt to show that the existence of 
uofermented wine among the ancients was im- 
possible. By Norman Kerr, M.D., F.R.S. This 
pamphlet of 48 pages is a strong discussion of 
the question, whether or not unfermented wine 
existed in ancient times. As there is so much 
suid on both sides of this question, it is hecom- 
ing that men of scientific abilities and of histori- 
cal information should take it up. Dr. Kerr has 
been at very considerable pains in the prepara- 
tion of his brochure, and it is really an important 
contribution to the literature of temperance. 
Paper, 10 cts. Published by the National Tem- 
perance Society of New York. 

THs JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URAL AssociaTION, for July and October, 1881. 
| This quarterly is eminently worthy the attention 
of agriculturists throughout the country. It 
contains a scries of well-digested articles upon 
vital topics by prominent men of practical ex- 
perience. The first article is a description of 
the dairy stock farm of Mr. T. A. Havemeyer. It 
is embellished with several illustrations of barns 
and yards. There are articles on ancient hus- 
bandry, the state of agriculture in England, the 
experimental farm of the Rural New- Yorker, the 
railroad and a farmer, and other things of a 
readable character. 75 cts., or two dollars a 
year. 


Esav Harpner. A novel of American life. 


| By William Osborne Stoddart. Octavo, pages 


405. White & Stokes, Publishers, New York. 

ANTHROPOLOGY : an Introduction to the Stndy 
of Man and Civilization. By Edward B. Tyler, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 

Tue Prize Parntine-Book, ‘Good Times,” 
By Dora Wheeler. White & Stokes, Publishers. 

Notices of the above three books will appear 
in the February Number. 








